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A STRANGE STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NOVEL,” “RIENnzI,” &c. 
ae 
CHAPTER LXXXI. 

ManrGrave now entered the litter, and the 
Veiled Woman drew the black curtains round 
him. I walked on, as the guide, some yards in 
advance. The air was still, heavy, and parched 
with the breath of the Australasian sirocco. 

We passed through the meadow-lands, studded 
with slumbering flocks ; we followed the branch 
of the creek, which was linked to its source in 
the mountains by many a trickling waterfall ; 
we threaded the gloom of stunted, misshapen 
trees, gnarled with the stringy bark which 
makes one of the signs of the strata that 
nourish gold; and at length the moon, now in 
all her pomp of light, mid-heaven amongst her 
subject stars, gleamed through the fissures of 
the cave, on whose floor lay the relics of ante- 
diluvian races, and rested, in one flood of silvery 
splendour, upon the hollows of the extinct vol- 
cano, with tufts of dank herbage, and wide spaces 
of paler sward, covering the gold below—Gold, 
the dumb symbol of organised Matter’s great mys- 
tery, storing in itself, according as Mind, the 
informer of Matter, can distinguish its uses, evil 
and good, bane and blessing. 

Hitherto the Veiled Woman had remained in 
the rear with the white-robed skeleton-like 
image that had crept to my side unawares with 
its noiseless step. Thus, in each winding turn 
of the difficult path at which the convoy, fol- 
lowing behind me, came into sight, I had seen 
first the two gaily-dressed armed men, next the 
black bier-like litter, and last the Black-veiled 
Woman and the White-robed Skeleton. 

But now, as I halted on the table-land, backed 
by the mountain and fronting the valley, the 
woman left her companion, passed by the litter 
and the armed men, and paused by my side, at 
the mouth of the moonlit cavern. 

There for a moment she stood, silent ; the pro- 
cession below mounting upward laboriously and 
slow; then she turned to me, and her veil was 
withdrawn. 

The face on which I gazed was wondrously 
beautiful, and severely awful. There, was neither 
youth nor age ; but beauty mature and majestic as 
that ofa marble Demeter. 

“Do you believe in that which you seek ?” 





she asked, in her foreign melodious, melancholy 
accents. 

“TI have no belief,’ was my answer. “ True 
science has none. True science questions all 
things, takes nothing upon credit. It knows 
but three states of the mind—Denial, Conviction, 
and that vast interval between the two, which is 
not belief, but suspense of judgment.” 

The woman let fall her veil, moved from me, 
and seated herself on a crag above that cleft be- 
tween mountain and creek, to which, when I 
had first discovered the gold that the land 
nourished, the rain from the clouds had given 
the rushing life of the cataract, but which now, 
in the drought and the hush of the skies, was 
but a dead pile of stones. 

The litter now ascended the height ; its bearers 
halted ; a lean hand tore the curtains aside, and 
Margrave descended, leaning, this time, not on 
the Black-veiled Woman but on the White-robed 
Skeleton. 

There, as he stood, the moon shone full on his 
wasted form ; on his face, resolute, cheerful, and 
proud, despite its hollowed outlines and sicklicd 
hues. He raised his head, spoke in the lan- 
guage unknown to me, and the armed men aud 
the litter-bearers grouped round him, bending 
low, their eyes fixed on the ground. The Veiled 
Woman rose slowly and came to his side, mo- 
tioning away, with a mute sign, the ghastly 
form on which he leant, and passing round him 
silently, instead, her own sustaining arm. Mar- 
grave spoke again, a few sentences, of which I 
could not even guess the meaning. When he had 
concluded, the armed men and the litter-bearers 
came nearer to his feet, knelt down, and kissed 
his hand. They then rose, and took from the 
bier-like vehicle the coffer and the fuel. This 
done, they lifted again the litter, and again, 
preceded by the armed men, the procession de- 
scended down the sloping hill-side, down into 
the valley below. 

Margrave now whispered, for some moments, 
into the ear of the hideous creature who had made 
way for the Veiled Woman. The grim skeleton 
bowed his head submissively, and strode noise- 
lessly away through the long grasses ; the slender 
stems, trampled under his stealthy feet, relifting 
themselves, as after a passing wind. And thus he, 
too, sank out of sight down into the valley below. 
On the table-land of the hill remained only we 
three—Margrave, myself, aud the Veiled Woman, 
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She had reseated herself apart, on the grey 
crag above the dried torrent. He stood at the 
entrance of the cavern, round the sides of which 
clustered parasital plants, svith flowers of all 
colours, some amongst them opening their petals 
and exhaling their fragrance only in the hours of 
night ; so that, as his form filled up the jaws of 
the dull arch, obscuring the moonbeam that 
strove to pierce the shadows that slept within, 
it stood now—wan and blighted—as I had seen 
it first, radiant and joyous, “literally framed in 
blooms.” 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 

“ So,” said Margrave, turning to me, “under 
the soil that spreads around us, lies the gold 
which to you and to me is at this moment of no 
value, except as a guide to its twin-born—the re- 
generator of life!” 

“You have not yet described to me the nature 
of the substance which we are to explore, nor 
of the process by which the virtues you impute 
to it are to be extracted.” 

“Let us first find the gold, and instead of de- 
scribing the life-amber, so let me call it, [ will 
point it out to your own eyes. As to the pro- 
cess, your share in it is so simple, that you will 
ask me whyI seek aid from a chemist. The 
life-amber, when found, has but to be subjected 
to heat and fermentation for six hours; it will 
be placed in a small caldron which that coffer 
contains, over the fire which that fuel will feed. 
To give effect to the process, certain alkalies and 
other ingredients are required. But these are 
prepared, and mine is the task to commingle 
them. From your science as chemist I need and 
ask nought. In youl have sought only the aid 
of a Man.” ‘ 

“Tf that be so, why, indeed, seek me at all? 
why not confide in those swarthy attendants who 
doubtless are slaves to your orders ?” 

“Confide in slaves! when the first task en- 
joined to them would be to discover, and refrain 
from purloining, gold. Seven such unscrupulous 
knaves, or even one such, and I, thus defenceless 
and feeble! Such is not the work that wise 
masters confide to fierce slaves. But that is the 
least of the reasons which exclude them from 
such confidence, and fix my choice of assistant on 
you. Do you forget what I told you of the 
danger which the Dervish declared no bribe I 
could offer could tempt him a second time to 
brave ?” 

“TI remember, now; those words had passed 
away from my mind.” 

“And because they had passed away from 
your mind, I chose you for my comrade. I need 
a man by whom danger is scorned.” 

“But in the process of which you tell me I 
see no possible danger, unless the ingredients 
you mix in your caldron have poisonous fumes.” 

“It is not that. The ingredients I use are 
not poisons.” 

“What other danger, except you dread your 
own Easiern slaves? But, if so, why lead them 





to these solitudes ? and if so, why not bid me be 
armed ?” 

“The Eastern slaves fulfilling my commands, 
will wait for my summons, where their eyes 
cannot see what we do. The danger is of a 
kind in which the boldest son of the East would 
be more craven, perhaps, than the daintiest 
Sybarite of Europe, who would shrink from a 
panther and laugh at a ghost. In the creed of 
the Dervish, and of all who adventure into that 
realm of nature which is closed to philosophy 
and open to magic, there are races in the mag- 
nitude of space unseen as animalcules in the 
world of adrop. For the tribes of the drop, 
science has its microscope. Of the hosts of yon 
azure Infinite, magic gains sight, and through 
them gains command over fluid conductors 
that link all the parts of creation. Of these 
races, some are wholly indifferent to man; some 
benign to him, and some dreadly hostile. In all 
the regular and prescribed conditions of mortal 
being, this magic realm seems as blank and 
tenantless as yon vacant air. But when a seeker 
of powers beyond the rude functions by which 
man plies the clockwork, that measures his hours 
and stops when its chain reaches the end of its 
coil,—strives to pass over those boundaries at 
which philosophy says, ‘ Knowledge ends ;’ then, 
he is like all other travellers in regions unknown; 
he must propitiate, or brave, the tribes that are 
hostile, must depend for his life on the tribes 
that are friendly. Though your science discredits 
the alchemist’s dogmas, your learning informs 
you that all alchemists were not ignorant im- 
postors; yet those whose discoveries prove them 
to have been the nearest allies to your practical 
knowledge, ever hint in their mystical works at 
the reality of that realm which is open to magic 
—ever hint that some means less familiar than 
furnace and bellows, are essential to him who 
explores the elixir of life. He who once quafis 
that elixir, obtains in his very veins the bright 
fluid by which he transmits the force of his will 
to agencies dormant in nature, to giants unseen 
in the space. And, here, as he passes the 
boundary which divides his allotted and normal 
mortality from the regions and races that magic 
alone can’explore, so, here, he breaks down the 
safeguard between himself, and the tribes that 
are hostile. Is it not ever thus between man 
and man? Leta race, the most gentle and timid 
and civilised, dwell on one side a river or moun- 
tain, and another have home in the region beyond, 
each, if it pass not the intervening barrier, 
may with each live in peace. But, if ambi- 
tious adventurers scale the mountain, or cross 
the river, with design to subdue and enslave the 
populations they boldly invade, then all the in- 
vaded arise in wrath and defiance—the neigh- 
bours are changed into foes. And, therefore, 
this process by which a simple though rare ma- 
terial of nature is made to yield to a mortal the 
boon of a life which brings with its glorious re- 
sistance to Time, desires, and faculties to subject 
to its service beings that dwell in the earth, and 
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the air, and the deep, has ever been one of the 
same peril which an invader must brave when 
he crosses the bounds of his nation. By this 
key alone, you unlock all the cells of the alche- 
mist’s lore; by this alone, understand how a 
labour, which a chemist’s crudest apprentice 
could perform, has baffled the giant fathers of 
all your dwarfed children of science. Nature, 
that stores this priceless boon, seems to shrink 
from conceding it to man—the invisible tribes 
that abhor him, oppose themselves to the gain 
that might give them a master. The duller of 
those, who were the life-seekers of old, would 
have told you how some chance, trivial, un- 
looked for, foiled their grand hope at the very 
point of fruition ; some doltish mistake, some im- 
provident oversight, a defect in the sulphur, a 
wild overflow in the quicksilver, or a flaw in the 
bellows, or a pupil, who had but to replenish the 
fuel, fell asleep by the furnace. The invisible 
foes seldom vouchsafe to make themselves visible 
where they can frustrate the bungler, as they 
mock at his toils from their ambush. But, the 
mightier adventurers, equally foiled in despite of 


| their patience and skill, would. have said, ‘ Not 
| with us rests the fault; we neglected no caution, 


| 
iM 


we failed from no oversight. But out from 
the caldron dread faces arose, and the spectres 
or demons dismayed and baffled us.’ Such, 
then, is the danger which seems so appalling 
to a son of the East, as it seemed to a seer 
in the dark age of Europe. But we can deride 
all its threats, you and I. For myself, I own 
frankly I take all the safety that the charms and 
resources of magic bestow. You, for your safety, 
have the cultured and disciplined reason which 
reduces all phantasies to nervous impressions, and 
I rely on the courage of one who has questioned, 
unquailing, the Luminous Shadow, and wrested 
from the hand of the magician himself the wand 
which concentred the wonders of will !” 

To this strange and long discourse I listened 
without interruption, and now quietly answered, 

“T do not merit the trust you affect in my 
courage; but I am now on my guard against the 
cheats of the fancy, and the fumes of a vapour can 
scarcely bewilder the brain in the open air of this 
mountain-land. I believe in no races like those 
which you tell me lurk viewless in space, as do 
gases. I believe not in magic; I ask not its aids, 
and I dread not its terrors. For the rest, I am 
confident of one mournful courage—the courage 
that comes from despair. I submit to your 
guidance, whatever it be, as a sufferer whom 
colleges doom to the grave submits to the quack, 
who says, ‘Take my specific and live!’ My life is 
nought in itself; my life lives in another. You 
and I are both brave from despair; you would 
turn death from yourself, I would turn death 
from one I love more than myself. Both know how 
little aid we can win from the colleges, and both, 
therefore, turn to the promisers most audaciously 
cheering: Dervish or magician, alchemist or 
phantom, what care youand I? And if they fail 
us, what then? They can not fail us more than 
the colleges do!” 





CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

Tue gold has been gained with an easy labour. 
I knew where to seek for it, whether under the 
turf or in the bed of the creek. But Margrave’s 
eyes, hungrily gazing round every spot from 
which the ore was disburied, could not detect 
the substance of which he alone knew the out- 
ward appearance. I had begun to believe that 
even in the description given to him of this 
material he had been credulously duped, and 
that no such material existed; when, coming 
back from the bed of the watercourse, I saw a 
faint yellow gleam amidst the roots of a giant 
parasite plant, the leaves and blossoms of which 
climbed up the sides of the cave with its antedi- 
luvian relies. The gleam was the gleam of gold, 
and on removing the loose earth round the roots 
of the plant, we came on——No, I will not—I 
dare not, describe it. The gold-digger would cast 
it aside, the naturalist would pause not to heed it, 
and did I describe it, and chemistry deign to 
subject it to analysis, could chemistry alone 
detach or discover its boasted virtues ? 

Its particles, indeed, are very minute, not 
seeming readily to crystallise with each other, 
each in itself of uniform shape and size, spherical 
as the egg which contains the- germ of life, and 
small as the egg from which the life of an insect 
may quicken. 

But Margrave’s keen eye caught sight of the 
atoms upeast by the light of the moon. He ex- 
claimed to me, “Found! I shall live!” And 
then, as he gathered up the grains with tremu- 
lous hands, he called out to the Veiled Woman, 
hitherto still seated motionless on the crag. At 
his word she rose and went to the place hard-by, 
where the fuel was piled, busying herself there. 
I had no lesiure to heed her. I continued my 
search in the soft and yielding soil that time and 
the decay of vegetable life had accumulated over 
the Pre-Adamite strata on which the arch of the 
cave rested its mighty keystone. 

When we had collected of these particles 
about thrice as much as a man might hold in his 
hand, we seemed to have exhausted their bed. 
We continued still to find goid, but no more of 
the delicate substance, to which, in our sight, 
gold was as dross. 

“Enough,” then said Margrave, reluctantly 
desisting. ‘ What we have gained already will 
suffice for a life thrice as long as legend attri- 
butes to Haroun. I shall live—I shall live 
through the centuries.” 

“Forget not that I claim my share.” 

“Your share—yours! ‘True—your half of my 
life!—it is true.’ He paused, with a low, 
ironical, malignant laugh, and then added, as he 
rose aud turned away, “But the work is yet to 
be done.” 

CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

Wuitz we had thus laboured and found, 
Ayesha had placed the fuel where the moonlight 
fell fullest on the sward of the table-land—a part 
of it already piled as for a fire, the rest of it 
heaped confusedly close at hand—and by the pile 
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she had placed the coffer. And there she stood, 
her arms folded under her mantle, her dark image 
seeming darker still as the moonlight whitened 
all the ground from which the image rose 
motionless. Margrave opened his coffer, the 
Veiled Woman did not aid him, and I watched 
in silence, while he as silently made his weird 
and wizard-like preparations. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 

On the ground a wide circle was traced by a 
small rod, tipped apparently with sponge satu- 
rated with some combustible naphtha-like fluid, 
so that a pale lambent flame followed the course 
of the rod as Margrave guided it, burning up the 
herbage over which it played, and leaving a dis- 
tinct ring, like that which, in our lovely native 
fable-talk, we call the “Fairy’s Ring,” but yet 
more visible because marked in phosphorescent 
light. On the ring thus formed were placed 
twelve small lamps fed with the fluid from the 
same vessel, and lighted by the same rod. The 
light emitted by the lamps was more vivid and 
brilliant than that which circled round the ring. 

Within the circumference, and immediately 
round the wood pile, Margrave traced certain 
geometrical figures in which, not without a shud- 
der, that I overcame at once by a strong effort of 
will in murmuring to myself the name of “ Lilian,” 
I recognised the interlaced triangles which my 
own hand, in the spell enforced on a sleep-walker, 
had described on the floor of the wizard’s pavi- 
lion. These figures were traced, like the circle, in 
flame, and at the point of each triangle (four in 
number) was placed a lamp, brilliant as those on 
the ring. This task performed, the caldron, 
based on an iron tripod, was placed on the wood 
pile. And then the woman, before inactive and 
unheeding, slowly advanced, knelt by the pile, 
and lighted it. The dry wood crackled and the 
flame burst forth, licking the rims of the caldron 
with tongues of fire. 

Margrave flung into the caldron the particles 
we had collected, poured over them first a liquid 
colourless as water, from the largest of the ves- 
sels drawn from his coffer, and then, more 
sparingly, drops from small crystal phials, like 
the phials I had seen in the hand of Philip 
Derval. 

Having surmounted my first impulse of awe, 
I watched these proceedings, curious yet dis- 
dainful, as one who watches the mummeries of an 
enchanter on the stage. 

“Tf,” thought I, “these are but artful devices 
to inebriate and fool my own imagination, my 
imagination is on its guard, and reason shall 
not, this time, sleep at her post!” 

“ And now,” said Margrave, “I consign to you 
the easy task by which you are to merit your 
share of the elixir. It is my task to feed and 
replenish the caldron; it is Ayesha’s to heed the 
fire, which must not for a moment relax in its 
measured and steady heat. Your task is the 
lightest of all: it is but to renew from this vessel 


ting. Observe, the contents of the vessel must | 
be thriftily husbanded ; there is enough, but not | 
more than enough, to sustain the light in the | 
lamps, on the lines traced round the caldron, | 
and on the farther ring, for six hours. The | 
compounds dissolved in this fluid are scarce— | 
only obtainable in the East, and even in the East | 
months might have passed before I could have 
increased my supply. I had no months to waste. | 
Replenish then the light only when it begins to 
flicker or fade. Take heed, above all, that no 
part of the outer ring—no, not an inch—and no 
lamp of the twelve, that are to its zodiac like 
stars, fade for one moment in darkness.” 

I took the crystal vessel from his hand. 

“The vessel is small,” said I, “and what is 
yet left of its contents is but scanty ; whether its 
drops suffice to replenish the lights I cannot guess, , 
I can but obey your instructions. But, more 
important by far than the light to the lamps and 
the circle, which in Asia or Africa might scare 
away the wild beasts unknown to this land— 
more important than light to a lamp, is the 
strength to your frame, weak magician! What 
will support you through six weary hours of 
night-watch ?” 

“ Hope,” answered Margrave, with a ray of his 
old dazzling smile. “Hope. I shall live—I 
shall live through the centuries.” 





CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

One hour passed away, the fagots under the 

caldron burned clear in the sullen sultry air. 

The materials within began to seethe, and their | 
colour, at first dull and turbid, changed intoa | 
pale rose hue; from time to time the Veiled | 
Woman replenished the fire, after she had done 
so reseating herself close by the pyre, with her | 
head bowed over her knees, and her face hid | 
under her veil. | 
The lights in the lamps and along the ring and | 
the triangles now began to pale. I resupplied | 
their nutriment from the crystal vessel. As yet | 
nothing strange startled my eyeormy ear beyond | 
the rim of the circle. Nothing audible, save, at 

a distance, the musical wheel-like click of the | 
locusts, and, farther still in the forest, the howl | 








of the wild dogs that never bark. Nothing visible, 
but the trees and the mountain-range girding the | 
plains silvered by the moon, and the arch of the | 
cavern, the flush of wild blooms on its sides, and 
the gleam of dry bones on its floor where the 
moonlight shot into the gloom. | 
The second hour passed like the first. I-had 
taken my stand by the side of Margrave, watch- 
ing with him the process at work in the caldron, 
when I felt the ground slightly vibrate beneath 
my feet, and, looking up, it seemed as if all the 
plains beyond the circle were heaving like the | 
swell of the sea, and as if in the air itself there | 
was a perceptible tremor. | 

I placed my hand on Margrave’s shoulder and 
whispered, “To me earth and air seem to vibrate. 
Do they seem to vibrate to you?” 





the fluid that burns in the lamps, and on the 





| 
“T know not, I care not,” he answered, im- | 
petuously. “The essence is bursting the shell | 
| 
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that confined it. Here are my air and my earth! 
Trouble me not. Look to the circle—feed the 
lamps if they fail.” 

I passed by the Veiled Woman as I walked 
towards a place in the ring in which the flame 
was waning dim. And I whispered to her the 
same question which I had whispered to Mar- 
grave. She looked slowly around and answered, 
‘So is it before the Invisible make themselves 
visible! Did I not bid him forbear?’ Her head 
again drooped on her breast, and her watch was 
again fixed on the fire. 

I advanced to the circle and stooped to re- 
plenish the light where it waned. As I did so, 
on my arm, which stretched somewhat beyond 
the line of the ring, I felt a shock like that of 
electricity. The arm fell to my side numbed and 
nerveless, and from my hand dropped, but within 
the ring, the vessel that contained the fluid. 
Recovering my surprise or my stun, hastily with 
the other hand I caught up the vessel, but some 
of the scanty liquid was already spilled on the 
sward ; and I saw with a thrill of dismay that 
contrasted, indeed, the tranquil indifference with 
which I had first undertaken my charge, how 
small a supply was now left. 

I went back to Margrave, and told him of the 
shock, and of its consequence in the waste of the 
liquid. 

“Beware,” said he, “that not a motion of the 
arm, not an inch of the foot, pass the verge of 
the ring; and if the fluid be thus unhappily 
stinted, reserve all that is left for the protecting 
circle and the twelve outer lamps. See how.the 
Grand Work advances! how the hues in the 
caldron are glowing blood-red through the film on 
the surface !” 

And now four hours of the six were gone; 
my arm had gradually recovered its strength. 
Neither the ring nor the lamps had again re- 
quired replenishing ; perhaps their light was ex- 
hausted less quickly, as it was no longer to be 
exposed to the rays of the intense Australian 
moon. Clouds had gathered over the sky, and 
though the moon gleamed at times in the gaps 
that they left in blue air, her beam was more 
hazy and dulled. The locusts no longer were 
heard in the grass, nor the howl of the dogs in 
the forest. Out of the circle, the stillness was 
profound. 

And about this time I saw distinctly in 
the distance a vast Eye! It drew nearer and 
nearer, seeming to move from the ground at the 
height of some lofty giant. Its gaze riveted 
mine; my blood curdled in the blaze from its 
angry ball ; and now as it advanced, larger and 
larger, other Eyes, as if of giants in its train, 
grew out from the space in its rear: numbers on 
numbers, like the spear-heads of some Eastern 
army, seen afar by pale warders of battlements 
doomed to the dust. My voice long refused an 
uiterance tomy awe; at length it burst forth, 
shrill and loud : 

“Look—look! Those terrible Eyes! Legions 
on legions. And hark! that tramp of number- 





less feet ; they are not seen, but the hollows of 
earth echo the sound of their march !”’ 

Margrave, more than ever intent on the caldron, 
in which, from time to time, he kept dropping 
powders or essences drawn forth from his coffer, 
looked up, defyingly, fiercely : 

“Ye come,” he said, in low mutter, his once 
mighty voice sounding hollow and labouring, but 
fearless and firm—“‘ye come, not to conquer, 
vain rebels !—ye, whose dark chief I struck down 
at my feet in the tomb where my spell had raised 
up the ghost of your first human master, the 
Chaldee! Earth and air have their armies still 
faithful to me, and still I remember the war-song 
that summons them up toconfront you! Ayesha 
—Ayesha! recal the wild troth that we pledged 
amongst roses; recal the dread bond by which 
we united our sway over hosts that yet own thee 
as queen, though my sceptre is broken, my 
diadem reft from my brows !” 

The Veiled Woman rose at this adjura- 
tion. Her veil now was withdrawn, and the 
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blaze of the fire between Margrave and herself | 


flushed, as with the rosy bloom of youth, the 
grand beauty of her softened face. It was seen, 
detached, as it were, from her dark-mantled 
form; seen through the mist of the vapours 
which rose from the caldron, framing it round 
like the clouds that are yieldingly pierced by the 
light of the evening star. 

Through the haze of the vapour came her 
voice, more musical, more plaintive than I had 
heard it before, but far softer, more tender ; still 
in her foreign tongue; the words unknown to 
me, and yet their sense, perhaps, made intelli- 
gible by the love, which has one common lan- 
guage and one common look to all who have 
loved—the love unmistakably heard in the loving 
tone, unmistakably seen in the loving face. 

A moment or so more, and she had come 
round from the opposite side of the fire pile, and, 
bending over Margrave’s upturned brow, kissed 
it quietly, solemnly; and then her countenance 
grew fierce, her crest rose erect: it was the 
lioness protecting her young. She stretched 
forth her arm from the black mantle, athwart 
the pale front that now again bent over the 
caldron ; stretched it towards the haunted and 


hollow-sounding space beyond, in the gesture of | 


one whose right hand has the sway of the sceptre! 
And then her voice stole on the air in the music 
of a chant not loud, yet far-reaching; so thri!l- 
ing, so sweet, and yet so solemn, that I could at 
once comprehend how legend united of old the 
spell of enchantment with the power of song. 
All that I recalled of the effects which, in the 
former time, Margrave’s strange chants had pro- 
duced on the ear that they ravished and the 
thoughts they confused, was but as the wild 
bird’s imitative carol, compared to the depth, 
and the art, and the soul of the singer, whose 
voice seemed endowed with a charm to enthral 
all the tribes of creation, though the language it 
used for that charm might to them, as to me, be 
unknown. As the song ceased, I heard, from 
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behind, sounds like those I had heard in the 
spaces before me: the tramp of invisible feet, 
the whirr of invisible wings, as if armies were 
marching to aid against armies in march to de- 
stroy. 

“Look not in front nor around,” said Ayesha. 
“Look, like him, on the caldron below. The 
circle and the lamps are yet bright; I will tell 
thee when their light again fails.” 

I dropped my eyes on the caldron. 

“See,” whispered Margrave, “the sparkles, at 
last, begin to arise, and the rose-hues to deepen ; 
signs that we near the last process.” 





TOLLS AND NO TOLLS. 

You were born in Dover—we will suppose 
for a moment—and you were never out of it. 
You are possessed of a light, commodious, four- 
wheel, a strong, sound, willing horse, and a 
lovely bride. Now is the time to see the world, 
and to enjoy seeing it. With these elements of 
pleasure and happiness, you determine to take 
asummer tour, in short stages, doing twenty, 
thirty, occasionally even forty, miles a day. 
You start northward, in travelling costume, to 
traverse your beloved native land; but, onward 
as you roll, up rises a disagreeable claim—the 
toll So frequently is that impost called for, 
that you determine to devote to that payment 
exclusively, for the demands of turnpikes only, 
a toll-pocket, to which your hand soon finds its 
way as naturally as a baby’s fist to its dear little 
mouth. When, after passing through Wales and 
the Lake country, you, arrive at last at John 
o’Groat’s House, you find that your outlay for 
turnpikes, if you had it back again, would amount 
to a nice little sum of money. 

But the money payment is not all. You dis- 
cover that pikes are a most prolific source of 
vexatious litigation. Your newspapers tell you 
that sixty pounds sterling were spent in obtain- 
ing the favourable decision that volunteers on 
duty were not to pay toll. It is notorious to all 
men how constantly the wisdom of our justices, 
Shallow and Deep, is exercised on the legislation 
of the Gate. The hermits who live in wayside 
retirement levying black-mail on passing way- 
farers, with wooden bars and iron keys for their 
instruments of extortion, are ceaseless contri- 
butors to the thousand-and-one tales of Petty 

ons. 

Sometimes, they appear as the injured vic- 
tims of stiff-necked and insubordinate travellers ; 
sometimes, it is they who drag the defrauder of 
their rights before the bench. Sometimes, in 
the dead of the night, they won’t get up until it 
pleases them ; sometimes, they vindicate (disin- 
terestedly) the honour of their cuckoo-clock, 
which cannot possibly have mistaken half-past 
eleven at night for twenty minutes to one in the 
morning. Sometimes, for want of change, your 
twopenny toll costs you half-a-crown ; the mis- 
anthropic gentlemen are ’pike keepers, not 
money-dealers. Religious, political, and even 
agricultural duties, are equally capable of raising 


disputes about exemption ; for it is seldom clear 
whether the contents of a cart be manure, build- 
ing materials, or rubbish. 

Next year, for variety, you proceed, again 
with your willing horse, your four-wheeler, and 
your lady; but starting from Dover this time, 
southwards through France, after filling your 
toll-pocket and laying in an extra stock of 
forbearance to meet the caprices of foreign 
pikes. You drive out of Calais, in the direc- 
tion of Boulogne, prepared to meet every just 
demand. You reach Boulogne, and, to your 
astonishment, you have not seen the shadow 
of a turnpike-gate. You think this must be 
too good to last, and you continue your journey, 
over an admirable road, to Montreuil, Abbeville, 
and Amiens, when it is clear that there are not 
likely to be any turnpikes on this side of Paris, 
On the other side, it turns out to be the same; 
you roll on smoothly, unobstructed. Soft and 
steady is the way to go far. You catch sight 
of the blue Mediterranean, and drive through 
the archway of your inn at Montpellier, with 
the contents of your toll-pocket still untouched. 

The result is agreeable; how is it effected ? 
Manifestly, the French system of highway ad- 
ministration must be entirely different to our 
own. You find out that France is a grand 
Unity, whose elements are held together by 
modes of cohesion very different to those by 
which the once United States formed the 
American Union, or even that by which the 
counties of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
combine to make a whole United Kingdom. 
Secession, Volunteering, Corn Law or other 
agitation, local self-government and Vestry 

eetings, are ideas which constitute but little 
part of the Gallic legislative creed. No matter 
what may be the central power, whether Em- 
peror, King, Dictator, or President, to that 
centre all is referred, and from that centre all 
action springs. Consequently, it is surprising 
what little alteration in the details of adminis- 
tration is produced by recent revolutions in 
France. Our own modern reforms have effected 
considerably more. With the first-class roads 
of France, the only change is in name ; they 
are Imperial, Royal, or ‘National Roads, ac- 
cording to the position of the wheel of fortune; 
the humbler nighways change not at all. 

France, before the annexation of Savoy and 
Nice, consisted of eighty-six departments, an- 
swering in a measure to our counties; but, as 
the organisation of each department is exactly 
the same in principle, a few departments more 
or less make no difference in the administrative 
system. The eighty-sixth department is the 
Island of Corsica; being now connected with 
the mainland by a submarine telegraph, it is ad- 
ministered with nearly as much facility as if it 
formed part of the Continent. 

Each department is divided into a varying 
number of arrondissements, answering to our 
hundreds ; and each arrondissement into several 
cantons, or districts. Each canton is made u 
of several communes, or villages, beyond which 





territorial subdivision goes no further. Appended 
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to certain communes, there are, as with us, 
hameaux, or hamlets, which have no separate 
existence independent of the commune itself. 
The paroisse, or parish, is an area limited by an 
ecclesiastical rather than a civil boundary. A 
commune, therefore, is the last and ultimate 
territorial division in France; it is the unit of 
administrative area, the indivisible atom of an 
aggregation of which the country consists. The 
curés of cantons are doyens, or deans, and exer- 
cise ecclesiastical surveillance over the curés of 
the communes in their canton. The jurisdiction 
of commissaries of police extends throughout 
the canton of their residence. These gentlemen 
are named by the emperor in towns with more 


| than six thousand souls; by the prefect in 


smaller towns. 
The principal towns belonging to each of these 


| territorial subdivisions respectively, are styled 


(in the plural) Chefs-lieux de Département, 
d’Arrondissement, de Canton, and de Com- 
mune. Thus, Vougeot, famous for its Burgundy 
wine, is a commune whose chef-liew de canton 
is Nuits (also famous for its wine), whose chef- 
lieu d’arrondissement is Beaune (likewise famous 
for its wine), whose chef-lieu de département is 
Dijon. The commune looks up to the canton, 
the canton looks up to the arrondissement, the 
arrondissement looks up to the département, 
and the département looks up to the Minister of 
the Interior. This regulated course of com- 
munication, step by step, according to due pre- 
cedence and order of rank, is called by French 
officials, curiously enough, doing things in their 
hierarchical course. The correspondence rela- 
tive to the opening of a tobacco-shop on tlie 
resignation of a vilage mayor must be strictly 
hierarchically conducted. 

And now for the administrative machinery ; 
a department is administered by a préfet, he 
communicates directly with the central govern- 
ment; an arrondissement by a sous-préfet, who 
communicates with the préfet ; a canton by the 
maire, or mayor, of its chef-lieu, who communi- 
cates with the sous-préfet ; and a commune by 
a mayor, who communicates with the mayor of 
his chef-lieu de canton. 

A préfet, then, named by the head of the 
state, is alone charged with the administration 
of the department. A préfet acts and decides 
alone, or in prefectoral council, according to cir- 
cumstances. The préfet, administering his de- 
partment quite alone, can act without authority 
from others, by the sole authority of guardian- 
ship, and decide with the authority of command- 
ment ; he can name, institute, or revoke certain 
functionaries, or provoke a decision from the 
government. Heving heard his council, with 
whom he is not obliged to agree, he may enact 
the adjudication of public works, roads of 
course included. In the préfets’ bureaux is 
transacted the business of the service of the 
bridges and higiuways, i.e. of the two first classes 
of roads, the imperial and the departmental, 
together with the placing of the barritres de 
dégel, or thaw barriers, to prevent roads from 
beimg broken up by heavy vehicles after a frost. 





an age, or sub-prefect’s, name explains 
itself. 

By the law of the 5th of May, 1855, the mu- 
nicipal body of each commune is composed of 
the mayor, one or more adjoints, or deputy- 
mayors, and the municipal councillors. The 
mayor and his adjoints are named by the em- 
peror in every chef-lieu of department, of arron- 
dissement, and of canton, and in all communes 
of three thousand inhabitants and upwards. In 
other communes they are named by the préfet in 
the name of the emperor. They must be twenty- 
five years of age, and inscribed in the commune 
on the roll of one of the four direct contribu- 
tions (taxes). The adjoints, like the mayor, 
may be selected from persons who are wot 
members of the municipal council. The mayor 
and his adjoints are named for five years, but in 
reality hold office as long as their superiors are 
satisfied with them. There is one adjoint in 
communes of two thousand five hundred inha- 
bitants and under; two in those with popula- 
tions ranging from two thousand five hundred 
to ten thousand; in others, there is an addi- 
tional adjoint for every additional twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants. In like manner, the numbers 
of the municipal councils are proportioned to 
the population. A more complete and despotic 
system of centralisation is scarcely conceivable. 

The English reader will be amused to hear 
speak of these mayors of little villages; they not 
unfrequently give rise to amusement in France. 
Numerous anecdotes, historical or happily in- 
vented, circulate respecting the way in which 
they discharge their duties. One mayor, an im- 
perfect adept at spelling, having to fill up a 
statistical table inquiring into the sanitary con- 
dition of his commune, took the word “Crétins,” 
idiots, for “ Chrétiens,” Christians, and returned, 
“ We are all ‘Crétins,’ except a couple of Jews.” 
Another mayor, of a mountain commune, who 
was also his own shepherd, and who followed 
his flock in winter down to the plain, was ac- 
customed to leave with his official secretary 
blank registers of births and deaths, ready 
signed, to be duly filled up during his absence. 
But mayors are mortal as well as their towns- 
men. e fell ill, returned straight home, and 
died. He was entered in one of the blank 
registers, with his own signature attesting the 
fact of his own decease. 

One of the functions of a mayor is the cele- 
bration of civil marriage (indispensable). Some 
mayors speak purer patois than French, and put 
the needful questions it might be thus: “I sa’, 
Billy Button, dew yew raylly mean to ha’ Sue 
Slumkins for yar wife? Yewdew? Varry wall. 
Sue Slumkins, what dew yew sa’? Wull yew 
ha’ Billy Button for yar ’usband?” ‘The sa- 
cramental “ Yes” from the parties concerned 
covers every official sin of mispronunciation, 

A mayor’s authority over his roads is illus- 
trated by the lesson given from tle pulpit by 
a curé to his civil superior. ‘“ My brethren,” 
he said, addressing his congregation, “ on Mon- 
day, ‘luesday, and Wednesday next, there will 
be neither mass, catechism, nor prayers, seeing 
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that we have just received an order from mon- 
sieur the mayor to go and break stones on’ the 
vicinal road. Endeavouring to fulfil our duties 
as citizens to the utmost of our ability, [ and my 
vicaire intend going to the appointed task to- 
morrow ; but, Sains those three days, neither 
baptisms, funerals, nor marriages can be cele- 
brated, since we cannot be in two places at 
once. If any of you fall sick and require to be 
visited, you must get a written permission from 
monsieur the mayor, allowing us to absent our- 
selves.” 

The bold innovation, a few years since, of a 
dog-tax in France, puzzled the brains of many a 
mayor and his adjoint. The several categories 
of fancy dogs, sporting dogs, and watch dogs, 
led them into a wilderness of notes and queries. 
A curious arrété, or decree, the authenticity and 
responsibility of which rest with the Abeille 
Cauchoise, is attributed to a mayor of Berri: 

“ We, ‘ Mer’ (maire) of Q., considering that 
grave difficulties, &c. &c., decree as follows: 

‘he three first dogs which shall be presented as 
fancy, sporting, and watch dogs, shall be stuffed 
and preserved in the archives of the ‘mer rit’ 
(mairie) for comparison with all other dogs that 
shall be hereafter presented. Dogs of either sex 
not corresponding to the above shall be con- 
sidered as null and void, and rejected as such. 
When such difference is only trifling, and can be 
removed by clipping the ears or tail or shearing 
the coat, it shall be done forthwith, willy-nilly. 
If a male or female dog quit the paternal roof 
without authorisation, he or she shall be arrested 
as a vagabond and suffer the penalties of the 
law. The proprietors of dogs who cannot read 
are required to obtain a translation of these 
presents, so that nobody may pretend ignorance 
of them. When Pierre, the town crier, has 
mended the holes in his drum, he shall publish 
our decree throughout the streets of the com- 
mune. Secret article. In order that the seve- 
ral classes of dogs may henceforward remain 
distinct, alliances between the different cate- 
gories are hereby strictly forbidden. Done at our 
* Mer rit’ of Q., the 26th of September, 1856.” 
In short, country mayors are the acknowledged 
heirs-at-law of all the unclaimed stupidities 
and absurd blunders that go wandering about 
a- country in search of owners. Ignorance, 
however, does not exclude cunning and avarice. 
A few years ago, the Correctional Chamber of 
the Imperial Court of Pau condemned the 
mayor of a commune in the département des 
Landes to the restitution of about eighty acres 
of land, which he had taken to himself to the 
prejudice of the commune. 

Roads have also their hierarchy ; there are five 
sorts and conditions of roads. ‘The five French 
territorial ranks—namely, the Empire, the De- 
partments, the Arrondissements, the Cantons, 
and the Communes, have each a class of roads 
corresponding to them—namely, Lmperial roads, 
Departmental roads, Vicinal roads of Grand 
Communication, and Vicinal roads of Mean 
Communication, and Vicinal roads of Small 
Communication. These roads are numbered, 





according to their class, on a complete map of 
France or of any department. Thus, the road 
from Paris to Calais is the Imperial road (Route) 
No. 1; the road from Calais to Marquise, via 
Guines, is the Departmental road No.3; the 
road from Amiens to Arras, via Pas, is the Vi- 
cinal road of Grande Communication No. 2. 
As is the rank of the road, so is its stated 
width. Roads of the two first classes are planted 
on each side with trees; in the majority of cases, 
elms, warning examples of bad arboriculture. 

In an administrative point of view, Public 
Works (Ponts et Chaussées) include chemins 
vicinaux, departmental roads, strategetic roads, 
and imperial roads. But France being an es- 
sentially agricultural country, in which property 
is very much subdivided, and the country po- 
pulation scattered, the chemins vicinaux and 
other routes are of the utmost importance. 
‘They are consequently taken under administra- 
tive protection. Last August, the emperor 
allotted twenty-five million francs (one mil- 
lion sterling) for the completion of desirable 
vicinal roads. 

The title Chemin is appropriated to second- 
rate roads, which are not classed either as im- 
ae or departmental roads; and in order to 
e styled vicinal, a chemin must have been 
legally recognised. Vicinal roads may be de- 
clared of “grande communication,” in which 
ease they generally receive subventions from 
the funds of the department. It is only ex- 
ceptionally that this pecuniary favour is accorded 
to roads of inferior rank. Departmental roads 
owe their origin to an imperial decree of De- 
cember 16, 1811, which considered them as a 
dismemberment from the imperial roads of the 
third class, and so exonerated the treasury from 
the expense of ccnstructing and maintaining 
such roads. 

The epithet “ imperial” is confined to roads 
which are maintained exclusively at the expense 
of thg state, after being so,classified by a law 
or ordonnance of the sovereign. From time to 
time it happens that the increased development 
of old established interests, or the creation of 
new ones—whether political, commercial, or ad- 
ministrative—will confer on a departmental road 
such a character of general and extensive utility 
as to promote it from its former rank to claim the 
title and funds allotted to imperial highways. 

Strategetic roads, as their name implies, are 
the means of military operations rather than 
aids to public convenience. In 1833, a special 
credit of twelve millions of franes was placed at 
the disposal of the government for the esta- 
blishment of a system of strategetic roads in 
the western departments (in La Vendée, &c.), 
which has since been increased by several sup- 
plemental credits. 

The Service Vicinal, or maintenance of the 
roads inferior to those of the two first classes, 
is entrusted to a special set of individuals called 
Agents-Voyers, thus organised: There is au 
Agent-Voyer-in-Chief, resident in the chef-lieu 
of the department ; there is a Principal Agent- 





Voyer, resident in each chef-lieu of arrondisse- 
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ment; there are Agents-Voyers of “circon- 
scriptions,” or districts; and, lastly, there are 
Supernumerary Agents-Voyers. All these gentle- 
men are ready and anxious to receive promo- 
tion which shall transfer them to first-class 
roads. Being government officials, they are 
distinguished by gold lace in their official cap. 

Without any thought of imitating the intense 
centralisation which exists in France, some bold 
M.P. might surely make an effort to get rid of 
turnpikes by concocting a bill for the classi- 
fication of our roads as national, county, and 
union roads. A ready objection to the justice 
of such a system has more plausibility than 
reality to back it. In France, although nobody 
pays turnpikes, everybody pays for the mainte- 
nance of roads, both by direct and indirect 
taxation. That is to say, many people pay for 
what they never use. ‘They may neither ride, 
nor drive, nor cart merchandise to and fro, nor 
even take their walks abroad; yet they con- 
tribute to road making and mending. In Eng- 
land, those who make use of and travel on roads 
pay a special toll for that privilege, which /ooks 
excessively fair and equitable. 

But are the people who travel on roads the 
only persons who profit by them? Do not the 
sedentary shopkeeper and the whole general 
population benefit by increased facilities of 
transport, as we!l as the carter, the commercial 
traveller, and the tourist? Is no one, besides 
the passengers, the better for a railway from 
town to town? Are landsmen utterly indifferent 
to the goings and comings of steam-packets and 
merchant-vessels ? 


THE BEST HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 

Tue reader will have the kindness, I hope, to 
imagine that he is standing with me in front of 
a very dingy and truculent-looking public-house, 
in a neighbourhood which I will not specially 
indicate, further than by saying that it contains 
within its precincts a large barrack capable of 
holding a thousand or so of troops. 

Now this public is as far removed from being 
one of those snugly convivial spots which, 
though they boast: little grandeur of aspect, are 
desperately alluring by reason of their look of 
solid comfort and a certain suggestion of smug- 
gled Hollands which sits ange | upen them 
—it is as far removed from any kindred with 
that kind of tavern as it is from the gilded and 
blazing splendour of the regular gin palace. 
It is new without being clean, it is rickety 
without the excuse of antiquity. It has got 
down below the level of the pavement. Its one 
window is low and small, and it is screened 
more than half way up with a wire-blind which 
is frouzy and ornamented with more than one 
bulging ragged hole, through which, if you 
wished anything so frantic, you might look into 
the room within, which the wire-blind is in- 
tended to shut out from the public gaze. The 
window is long horizontally, but of little height, 
and appears to be much squeezed from above 








by the superincumbent weight of the house. In ; handles. 


fact, the goings on in the lower regions of this 
establishment seem to have played the deuce 
with its constitution, and the upper parts are 
propped with timbers that extend to the gutter. 
A single gas jet burns in the window, and on 
the top of the wire-blind a green and gold an- 
nouncement of ginger-becr and another of 
lemonade deceive tie passenger as to the nature 
of the beverages sold within. The bodies of 
several flies dead of delirium tremens encumber 
the window-sills. 

As we push open the door of this blest abode, 
we at once, and without warning, plunge down 
two or three steps. They are found to be very 
useful to the business, as inebriated gentlemen 
outside, in a state of indecision as to whether 
they will enter or not, are saved the trouble of 
arguing out the question by tumbling down 
them, while inebriated gentlemen inside find it 
so difficult to tumble up them, that they remain 
where they are, and naturally call for something 
more for the good of the house. 

Now, just as it will happen that some 
battered, noseless, limbless doll will be the 
favourite of a nursery, while the clean gaily- 
dressed waxen beauty is neglected and uncared 
for, so it is the case, curiously enough, that this 
hideous and unattractive public is quite a po- 
pular one, and much more frequented than many 
snug and splendid taverns in the same neigh- 
bourhood., The dark cavern-like interior of that 
public-house is, indeed, never empty. Bad as 
the outside of the edifice is, it is yet far better 
than the inside. The bar is an untidy bar, which 
is really an unusualthing. It is true that there 
are beer-handles in rows as usual, that there are 
Abernethy biscuits in a dingy basket, that there 
are plenty of pipes, and piles of change in 
wae standing on shelves remote from the 
public grasp. ‘These things there are, and there 
are beer-barrels, and bottles, and glasses, and 
pewter measures in abundance. Still, it is nota 
convivial bar. There are no swinging brightly- 
painted casks with German-silver taps, and 
mysterious hints about spruce inscribed upon 
them. If there are bottles of ginger brandy, 
or gin and cloves, or appetising bitters on those 
shelves, they are plain and unlabelled; the 
British brandy does not comfort one by at an 
rate saying that it is cognac, and screening itself 
behind an ensign showing a purple bunch of 
grapes with grecn leaves, nor is there a word 
about Glenlivat or Mountain Dew on the vessel 
which holds the Irish whisky. There are no 
pork-pies under glass on the counter, and 
even the pipes are not sealing-waxed, lest the 
“bit of colour” should look too cheery. There 
is a door on each side of the bar, one leading to 
a “good” damp “ skittle-ground,” and the other 
to the steep staircase which communicates with 
the upper regions. Iuside the bar is a small in- 
accessible room, tenanted by the landlord: a 
middle-aged mau with a pale face, that tells of 
deeds of violence, and of noisome air, and late 
hours. There is also an old woman, and there 
is a stout morose youth, who works the beer- 
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As to the company sitting round on the 
dark grimy benches against the wall, or leaning 
heavily against the counter, or holding on tipsily 
by its fellows in the middle of the apartment, 
it is abundant if not select, noisy if not joyous. 
It consists principally, in consequence of our 
being so near the Gated, of soldiers. There 
are of course representatives of other callings, 
two or three thieves, and some hangers-on about 
the pedestrian and pugilistic circles. This part 
of the assemblage for the most part wears its 
trousers inordinately tight, its chest dispropor- 
tionately heavy for its legs, the back of its 
neck very large and ponderous, its nose con- 
siderably indented in the middle, and altogether 
presents a combination of strength with pallor 
which has something unnatural and unhallowed 
in its look. 

The ladies of this society are perhaps some- 
what less feminine in their manners and appear- 
ance than fastidious persons might wish. They 
are apt to be well favoured with bone and 
muscle, to wear a shawl pinned tightly round 
them, leaving the arms free for pugilistic and 
clawing encounters. They are also given to the 
wearing of lace-up boots of considerable weight 
and thickness, and are in the habit of dispensing 
with the use of bonnets, and all other head- 
coverings with the exception of grease. 

It is evening, and the heat, foulness, and 
uproar of this base tavern are at their worst. 
Everybody is more or less drunk. The soldiers, 
however, representing the “more” and the 
thieves the “less.” Ina corner of the bar a 
couple of Jews are trying to sell a concertina to 
a gentleman who, wearing trousers that are 
tight where they ought to be loose and loose 
where they ought to be tight, having a clasp- 
knife suspended by cordage to his waistband, a 
glazed hat stuck on the back of his head, and 
a very large turnover shirt-collar, may safely 
be set down as a representative of the royal 
navy—for we are in a marine as well as a 
military neighbourhood. The notes of the 
concertina, which are of a rather thin and reedy 
quality, make a pretty accompaniment to the 
fervid eloquence with which the Hebrew gentle- 
men urge its purchase, ending in the usual way, 
however, by intimating that on the whole they 
would rather not sell. 

* Vell, it don’t matter—I don’t vant to sell 
it, I’ve only got to take it to vun of the first- 
rate music shops at the vest end of London to 
get twice the money.” 

The haggling which attends this musical 
transaction, and the monotonous growling of an 
intoxicated knife-grinder who is telling a long 
story all about himself, about what “ he said,” 
and what “the other party said,” and what he 
replied in return—these are almost the only 

eaceable sounds that are to be heard. Every- 

ody is quarrelling and boasting. “I'd fight 
im for a penny-loaf.” “I’m a sporting man all 
over, and you’re not.” ‘ Who says l’m not ?” 
“ Why, I say it.” “Oh, you say it.” “ Here’s 
Jim, now Jim’s a sportsman every hinch—I 
appeal to ’im.” ‘Come away, Bob, you’ve ’ad 





enough.” “No, I ’aven’t.” “Come away, I 
tell you.” “Shan’t.” “Ugh, you brute— 
strike at a woman.” “Strike, ah, and so 1 
will, what d’ye come ’ere for, arter me? [il 
strike—I’ll do for yer too, one of these days.” 
* Well, come away then, now.” “ No, I shan’t.” 
And so on, ad infinitum. 

In the midst of all the hubbub made by the 
minor performers in this wretched scene, a special 
storm in one particular part of the room is 
gathering force to such an extent that its up- 
roar soon drowns all competition. 

It has its origin, as other great things have 
had time out of mind, in avery small matter. A 
pint of beer is the point at issue, and the dis- 
putants are, the stout and sullen youth who works 
the beer-handles, and a soldier whose disordered 
dress, uncovered head, and distorted features, 
show him to be considerably the worse for liquor. 
The quarrel, after passing through the various 
stages incidental to such pursuits, is not long in 
reaching the inevitable crisis, and presently the 
soldier has managed to undo his belt and has 
struck the potboy with it, violently, across the 
head. The bar-woman, who is akin to the lad, 
rushes to the rescue, and is in turn belted. The 
landlord in an instant rushes out of his secret 
lair, dives under the counter, and flies at the 
soldier, forcing him towards the door. At this, 
other soldiers present interpose, and it is not 
long before—what with new belligerents, and 
what with fuddled pacificators—the whole com- 
pany is somehow or other mixed up in the fight. 
At length the noise is so great that it reaches 
the world outside, the police are brought to the 
scene of action, and after infinite difficulties in 
capturing them, after more fighting and swear- 
ing, after screaming and clawing of women, and 
every other pandemonial circumstance that can 
add to the horror of the scene, a couple of sol- 
diers are borne off to the station to be locked up, 
and the potboy is carried to a neighbouring 
chemist, to have his broken head doctored. 

Let us now turn to a different picture alto- 
gether. The reader, who has been led into 
such very bad company, shall now have his 
reward. He has been taken to a place that is 
dirty, dark, airless, and where there are no 
amusements provided, but quarrelling and get- 
ting drunk—neither of them very delightful oc- 
cupations; he shall now be taken to a place 
that is clean, brilliantly lighted, airy, and where 
there are so many amusements and pastimes 
provided, that the only difficulty is to choose 
which you will engage in first. 

We med seen that the first house of enter- 
tainment with which we had to do was a rickety, 
tumble-down looking structure with a slouching 
appearance, which made it look as if it was 
ashamed of itself—as it had good cause to be. 
The second house of entertainment before which 
we are now standing, is a large handsome, 
bright-looking building, which stands boldly 
forth, conscious of having nothing to hide, and 
not having the remotest cause to be ashamed of 
anything about it. It is faced with white brick 
and stone, las plenty of windows, and is alto- 
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gether so attractive-looking, that we will lose 
no time outside, but get to its interior as soon as 
sible. 

“What a delightful place!” This is the first 
comment which forces its way to one’s lips on 
entering. It is impossible to say anything else, 
when you have got fairly inside and begun to 
look about you. 

‘Talk about comfortable-looking bars—what a 
bar this is! How large, how light, how richly 
provided with good things, with four mighty 
percolators full of tea and coffee, kept boiling 
hot by convivial gas jets, which irritate the 
drinks within to madness, and send them out 
when the taps are turned in a state of scalding 
fury, wonderfully satisfactory on a winter’s 
night. Here, too, are hot pies, cold meat, 
bread, butter, cheese, pipes, tobacco, all at 
the lowest possible price, and of the best 
possible quality. What a bar! I declare I 
should like to have all these refreshments at 
once—a hot pie, a slice of streaky beef, a cup of 
coffee, a cup of tea, and a pipe; it is impossible 
io say to which you would give the preference. 

But, will the consumer of these luxuries have 
to partake of them standing at the bar-windows, 
as in a public-house ? Not a bit of it. Here, on 
each side of the bar, and communicating with it, 
within actual ear-shot of the hissing percola- 
tors, and nose-shot (if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression) of the hot pies—here are two large, 
lofty, bright-looking coffee-rooms, with plenty 
of tables on which to place these delicacies, and 
seats on which to repose while consuming them. 

As to amusements, in one of the coffee- 
rooms there are three bagatelle-boards—glorious 
game, concerning which authorities are of divided 
opinion as to whether it is played best with 
the eyes closed or open—and German billiards ; 
while in the other there are conveniences for 
chess, draughts, backgammon, and the quieter 
occupation of reading the newspapers and pe- 
riodicals. 

But we have not half done with the list of 
amusements yet. If there is one diversion more 
calculated to give a man.an appetite for his 
meat-pie than another, that diversion is to be 
found in the game of American bowls. Con- 
nected with the building whose merits we are 
considering is a spacious bowling saloon, and 
close beside it there are some famous skittle- 
alleys, which are well covered, dry, and lighted 
with gas in the most brilliant manner. For day- 
light amusement there are two fives-courts, which 
make your hands tingle merely to look at them. 

So much for the attraction on and round 
about the ground floor of the building which 
we are exploring. We have not done with its 
resources yet. Choosing one of two spiral 
stone staireases which lead from the ground to 
the first floor, we ascend into two spacious and 
delightful rooms. One of them is a library, 
which will contain some ten thousand volumes ; 
the other, is a sort of hall, in which concerts, 
lectures, private theatricals, or any other kind 
of entertainment, can take place. These two 
rooms are so well contrived, that for any of 





these purposes they can easily be converted into 
one, and the space in each added to the other. 
Both apartments are light and airy, prettily de- 
corated and eminently cheerful and gay. The 
gas-lights are the prettiest conceivable, tad in 
— of five-poimted stars suspended from the 
ceiling. 

The building which contains all these attrac- 
tions communicates on one side with the streets 
of Chatham, and on the other with the yard 
of the line barracks. For this is no other 
than an institute or club exclusively intended 
for the use of soldiers, and is intended to with- 
draw them from such scenes as that described 
at the commencement of this paper. 

A subscription of one penny weekly, entitles 
the soldier to all the advantages of this delight- 
ful place of recreation. 

Here, then, is the rival house of entertain- 
ment—the a shop—to that which we 
first considered. This is the true way to look at 
it, and this is the way in which the subject has 
been considered by those who have been at the 
pains to set this rival concern “ a-going.”” Those 
who have been busy in this matter have been 
engaged in a great and good work, and they 
have brought both judgment and common sense 
to bear upon their undertaking. It is not 
enough to tell men with abundant leisure of 
necessity on their hands and nothing with which 
to occupy it—it is not enough to tell them to 
keep away from the only place of entertain- 
ment they know of—the public-house. When 
you tell men to keep out of the tavern, you 
doubtless do part of your duty—you give them 
advice which is perfectly judicious, and which 
they will do wt to follow. But you must 
do more than this. You must give them some 
other house of entertainment to go to, and if 
you can show—as you certainly can—that the 
attractions which debauchery has to offer, are in 
no sort comparable in point of actual enjoyment 
to those which virtue can provide, you have 
then, indeed, done great service in a Great Cause. 
You have snatched a garland from the temple of 
vice and laid it on a shrine which we are apt to 
He mgs with cold and unattractive offerings 
only. 

And it must be remembered that it is the prac- 
tice of vice to decorate her temples ordinarily in 
the gayest and most alluring fashion. The Rival, 
whose picture we first examined, is not the only 
one we have to contend against. In most large 
towns, and in London more especially, there are 
some houses of entertainment which are on 
so bright and splendid a scale that they have 
even come to be called by the name of palaces. 
With these it is necessary to enter into com 
tition, and I see no reason whatever why t 
Soldiers’ Institute—properly managed—should 
have any cause to fear the most brilliantly- 
lighted gin-palace in Great Britain, 

I would end this brief sketch of an excellent 
institution with one or two suggestions. In 
the first place, then, would it not be better to 
call this establishment a Soldiers’ Clas instead 
of a Soldiers’ Jastitule. This last word has a 
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very discouraging sound. One would think it 
indicated an asylum of some kind, or at any 
rate a place for instruction and lecturing rather 
than recreation and enjoyment. There is a 
patronising tone about the word, too, which is 
not likely to add to the success of the under- 
taking. That patronising tone militates against 
half our schemes for benefiting those in a lower 
social grade than ourselves. It is too much our 
practice to treat the lower classes like children, 
and to stand by and spoil the recreation we pro- 
vide for them: just as the teacher spoils the fun 
of the Sunday-school treat by superintending it 
with a desperate philanthropy, which chills the 
joy of those towards whom it is exercised, to 
freezing-point. 

I would call this club, then, by the right 
name, and I would let its members alone—as 
much as might consist with order—just as we 
ourselves are let alone in our own clubs. Every- 
thing should be done to make the men feel at 
home, to make them feel that they have a right 
to the place, and pay their way, and are wel- 
come. 

And here arises another question of very 
great importance—the supply or non-supply 
of beer. For my part, t am altogether in 
favour of its introduction. Let it be fairly 
brought into competition with the coffee and 
tea: not banished as a dangerous rival, whose 
fascinations are to be feared. Let it be there; 
and many aman who would long for it if with- 
held, would, very likely, when he knew he 
could get it if he chose, as often take a cu 
of tea or coffee as a mug of beer. Banis 
restrictions as much as may be—show the men 
that you trust them—tell them to keep order 
in this club, just as the officers do in theirs. 
Treat them in this way, and the experiment 
will be a triumphant success ; whereas if you load 
them with restrictions, and insist on their en- 
joying themselves in your way instead of their 
way, you will oppose to the Bacchante whom 
we are trying to cut out, a lady so demure and 
chill, that she will withdraw but few admirers 
from her good-for-nothing rival. 


THE YOUNG MAN FROM THE 
COUNTRY. 

A sone of the hour, now in course of being 
sung and whistled in every street, the other 
day reminded the writer of these words—as 
he chanced to pass a fag-end of the song for 
the twentieth time in a short London walk— 
that twenty years ago, a little book on the 
United States, entitled American Notes, was 
published by “a Young Man from the Country,” 
who had just seen and left it. 

This Young Man from the Country fell into a 
deal of trouble, by reason of having taken the 
liberty to believe that he perceived in America 
downward popular tendencies for which his 
young enthusiasm had been anything but pre- 
pared. It was in vain for the Young Man to 
offer in extenuation of his belief that no stranger 
could have set foot on those shores with a feeling 








of livelier interest in the country, and stronger 
faith in it, than he. Those were the days when 
the Tories had made their Ashburton Treaty, 
and when Whigs and Radicals must have no 
theory disturbed. All three parties waylaid and 
mauled the Young Man from the Country, and 
showed that he knew nothing about the country. 

As the Young Man from the Country had ob- 
served in the Preface to his little book, that he 
“could bide his time,” he took all this in silent 
part for eight years. Publishing then, a cheap 
edition of his book, he made no stronger protest 
than the following : 

My readers have opportunities of judging 
for themselves whether the influences and ten- 
dencies which [ distrusted in America, have any 
existence but in my imagination. They can ex- 
amine for themselves whether there has been 
anything in the public career of that country 
during these past eight years, or whether there 
is anything in its present position, at home or 
abroad, which suggests that those influences 
and tendencies really do exist. As they find 
the fact, they will judge me. If they discern 
any evidences of wrong-going, in any direction 
that I have indicated, they will acknowledge 
that I had reason in what [ wrote. If they 
discern no such thing, they will consider me 
altogether mistaken. I have nothing to defend, 
or to explain away. The truth is the truth; 
and neither childish absurdities, nor unscru- 
pulous contradictions, can make it otherwise. 
The earth would still move round the sun, 
though the whole Catholic Church said No.” 


Twelve more years having since passed away, 
it may, now at last, be simply just towards the 
Young Man from the Country, to compare what 
he originally wrote, with recent events and their 

lain motive powers. Treating of the House of 
Deqeemiadives at Washington, he wrote thus: 


“Tid I recognise in this assembly, a body of 
men, who, applying themselves in a new world 
to correct some of the falsehoods and vices of 
the old, purified the avenues to Public Life, 
paved the dirty ways to Place and Power, debated 
and made laws. for the Common Good, and had 
no party but their Country ? 

“T saw in them, the wheels that move the 
meanest perversion of virtuous Political Ma- 
chinery that the worst tools ever wrought. 
Despicable trickery at elections ; under-handed 
tamperings with public officers ; cowardly attacks 
upon opponents, with scurrilous newspapers for 
shields, and hired pens for daggers; shameful 
trucklings to mercenary knaves, whose claim to 
be considered, is, that every day and week they 
sow new crops of ruin with their venal types, 
which are the dragon’s teeth of yore, in every- 
thing but sharpness; aidings and abettings of 
every bad inclination in the popular mind, and 
artful suppressions of all its good influences: 
such things as these, and in a word, Dishonest 
Faction in its most depraved and most unblush- 
ing form, stared out from every corner of the 
crowded hall. 


[Conducted by || 
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“ Did I see among them, the intelligence and 
refinement: the true, honest, patriotic heart of 
America? Here and there, were drops of its 
blood and life, but they scarcely coloured the 
stream of desperate adventurers which sets that 
way for profit and for pay. It is the game of 
these men, and of their profligate organs, to 
make the strife of politics so fierce and brutal, 
and so destructive of all self-respect in worthy 
men, that sensitive and delicate-minded persons 
shall be kept aloof, and they, and such as they, 
be left to battle out their selfish views un- 
checked. And thus this lowest of all scrambling 
fights goes on, and they who in other countries 
would, from their intelligence and station, most 
aspire to make the laws, do here recoil the 
farthest from that degradation. 

“That there are, among the representatives 
of the people in both Houses, and among all 
parties, some men of high character and great 
abilities, I need not say. The foremost among 
those politicians who are known in Europe, have 
been already described, and I see no reason to 
depart from the rule I have laid down for my 
guidance, of abstaining from all mention of 
individuals. It will be sufficient to add, that to 
the most favourable accounts that have been 
written of them, I fully and most heartily 
subscribe ; and that personal intercourse and 
free communication have bred within me, not 
the result predicted in the very doubtful pro- 
verb, but increased admiration and respect.’ 


Towards the end of his book, the Young Man 


from the Country thus expressed himself con- | y 


cerning its people. 


“They are, by nature, frank, brave, cordial, 
hospitable, and affectionate. Cultivation and 
refinement seem but to enhance their warmth 
of heart and ardent enthusiasm; and it is the 
possession of these latter qualities in a most re- 
markable degree, which renders an educated 
American one of the most endearing and most 
generous of friends. I never was so won upon, 
as by this class; never yielded up my full con- 
fidence and esteem so readily and pleasurably, 
as to them; never can make again, in half a 
year, so many friends for whom I seem to en- 
tertain the regard of half a life. 

“These qualities are natural, I implicitly be- 
lieve, to the whole people. That they are, how- 
ever, sadly sapped and blighted in their growth 
among the mass; and that there are influences 
at work which endanger them still more, and give 
but little present promise of their healthy restora- 
tion; is a truth that ought to be told. 

“Tt is an essential part of every national 
character to pique itself mightily upon its 
faults, and to deduce tokens of its virtue or its 
wisdom from their very exaggeration. One 
great blemish in the popular mind of America, 
and the prolific parent of an innumerable brood 
of evils, is Universal Distrust. Yet the Ameri- 
can citizen plumes himself upon this spirit, 
even when he is sufficiently dispassivnate to 
perceive the ruin it works; and will olten ad- 





duce it, in spite of his own reason, as an in- 
stance of the great sagacity and acuteness of 
the people, and their superior shrewdness and 
independence. 

“* You carry,’ says the stranger, ‘ this jea- 
lousy and distrust into every transaction of 
public life. By repelling worthy men from 
your legislative assemblies, it has bred up a | 
class of candidates for the suffrage, who, in || 
their every act, disgrace your Institutions and | 
your people’s choice. It has rendered you so | 
fickle, and so given to change, that your incon- | 
stancy has passed into a proverb; for you no 
sooner set up an idol firmly, than you are sure 
to pull it down and dash it into fragments : and 
this, because directly you reward a benefactor, 
or a public servant, you distrust him, merely 
because he is rewarded; and immediately apply 
yourselves to find out, either that you have 
been too bountiful in your acknowledgments, 
or he remiss in his deserts. Any man who 
attains a high place among you, from the Presi- 
dent downwards, may date his downfal from 
that moment; for any printed lie that any no- 
torious villain pens, although it militate directly 
against the character and conduct of a life, ap- 
yeals at once to your distrust, and is believed. 

ou will strain at a gnat in the way of trustful- 

ness and confidence, however fairly won and 
well deserved; but you will swallow a whole 
caravan of camels, if they be laden with un- 
worthy doubts and mean suspicions. Is this 
well, think you, or likely to elevate the charac- 
ter of the governors or the governed, among 
you 2” 
“ The answer is invariably the same: ‘ There’s 
freedom of opinion here, you know. Every man 
thinks for himself, and we are not to be easily 
overreached. That’s how our people come to be 
suspicious.’ 

“Another prominent feature is the love of 
‘ smart’ dealing : which gilds over many a swindle 
and gross breach of trust; many a defalcation, 
public and private; and enables many a knave 
to hold his head up with the best, who well de- 
serves a halter: though it has not been without 
its retributive operation, for this smartness has 
done more in a few years to impair the public 
credit, and to cripple the public resources, than 
dull honesty, however rash, could have effected 
inacentury. ‘The merits of a broken specula- 
tion, or a bankruptey, or of a successful 
scoundrel, are not gauged by its or his obser- 
vance of the golden rule, ‘Do as you would be 
done by,’ but are considered with reference to 
their smartness. I recollect, on both occasions 
of our passing that ill-fated Cairo on the Mis- 
sissippi, remarking on the bad effects such gross 
deceits must have when they exploded, in 
generating a want of confidence abroad, and 
discouraging foreign investment: but I was 
given to understand that this was a very smart 
scheme by which a deal of money had been 
made: and that its smartest feature was, that 
they forgot these things abroad, in a very short 
time, and speculated again, as freely as ever. 
‘The following dialogue 1 have held a hundred 
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times : ‘ Is it not a very disgraceful circumstance 
that such a man as and So should be ac- 
quiring a large property by the most infamous 
and odious means, and notwithstanding all the 
crimes of which he has been guilty, should be 
tolerated and abetted by your citizens? He is 
a public nuisance, is he not? ‘Yes, sir’ ‘A 
convicted liar?? ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘He has been 
kicked, and cuffed, and caned? ‘Yes, sir.’ 
‘ And he is utterly dishonourable, debased, and 
profligate? ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘In the name of wonder, 
then, what is his merit ?? ‘ Well, sir, he is a 
smart man.’ 

* But the foul growth of America has a more 
tangled root than this; and it strikes its fibres, 


deep in its licentious Press. 


“Schools may be erected, East, West, North, 
and South ; pupils be taught, and masters reared, 
by scores upon scores of thousands; colleges 
may thrive, churches may be crammed, tem- 
os may be diffused, and advancing know- 
edge in all other forms walk through the land 
with giant strides; but while the newspaper 
press of America is in, or near, its present abject 
state, high moral improvement in that country is 
hopeless. Year by year, it must and will go back ; 

ear by year, the tone of public opinion must sink 

ower down ; year by year, the Congress and the 
Senate must become of less account before all 
decent men; and year by year, the memory of the 
Great Fathers of the Revolution must be out- 
raged more and more, in the bad life of their de- 
generate child. 

“Among the herd of journals which are pub- 
lished in the States, there are some, the reader 
scarcely need be told, of character and credit. 
From personal intercourse with accomplished 
gentlemen connected with publications of this 
class, I have derived both pleasure and profit. 
But the name of these is Few, and of the others 
Legion ; and the influence of the good, is power- 
less to counteract the mortal poison of the bad. 

** Among the gentry of America; among the 
well-informed and moderate; in the learned 
professions; at the bar and on the bench; 
there is, as there can be, but one opinion, in 
reference to the vicious character of these in- 
famous journals. It is sometimes contended— 
I will not say strangely, for it is natural to seek 
excuses for such‘a disgrace—that their influence 
is not so great as a visitor would suppose. I 
must be pardoned for saying that there is no 
warrant for this plea, and that every fact and 
circumstance tends directly to the opposite con- 
clusion. 

“When any man, of any grade of desert in 
intellect or character, can climb to any public 
distinction, no matter what, in America, without 


. first aay se down upon the earth, and bend- 
th 


ing the knee before this monster of depravity ; 
when any private excellence is safe from its at- 
tacks ; when any social confidence is left un- 
broken by it, or any tie of social decency and 
honour is held in the least regard; when an 

man in that Free Country has freedom of opi- 
nion, and presumes to think for himself, and 
speak for himself, without humble reference to a 





censorship which, for its rampant ignorance and 
base dishonesty, he utterly loathes and despises 
in his heart; when those who most acutely feel 
its infamy and the reproach it casts upon the 
nation, and who most denounce it to each other, 
dare to set their heels upon, and crush it openly, 
in the sight of all men: then, I will believe that 
its influence is lessening, and men are returning 
to their manly senses. But while that Press has 
its evil eye in every house, and its black hand in 
every appointment in the state, from a president 
to a postman; while, with ribald slander for its 
only stock in trade, it is the standard literature 
of an enormous class, who must find their reading 
in a newspaper, or they will not read at ail; so 
long must its odium be upon the country’s head, 
and so long must the evil it works, be plainly 
visible in the Republic.” 


The foregoing was written in the year eighteen 
hundred and forty-two. It rests with the reader 
to decide whether it has received any confirma- 
tion, or assumed any colour of truth, in or about 
the year eighteen hundred and sixty-two. 


A MORTAL STRUGGLE. 





Stow y gathering force in London during the 
last autumn, becoming both more common and 
virulent during November and December, ty- 
phoid fever passed, in the beginning of this year, 
into the severest form of typhus. In January 
and in the first fortnight of February in this pre- 
sent year, typhus fever became more prevalent in 
some parts of London than it had been since the 
last great fever year. Not very long ago, during 
a healthy season, we narrated to our readers 
the story of the London Fever Hospital in the 
Liverpool-road, and described that institution as 
we saw it—with not more than thirty or forty 
patients in its beds, and a staff to support, on 
voluntary subscriptions that came slowly in, be- 
cause there was no pressure of prevailing sick- 
ness to direct towards it the ever-flowing stream 
of active benevolence that is the one river of 
England greater than the Mississippi of America. 
A few weeks ago, the kind-hearted _ ne rte 
of this hospital represented to us its continued 
need of public aid, but his information came to 
us as news from afar. Why should we speak 
twice about this one hospital, important as it 
is? We remained, therefore, as passive as the 
rest of the world, and now we learn that typhus 
has come, smiting both the poor, and the hard- 
working helpers of the poor. In a few Februar 
days the London Fever Hospital is crowded. 
One hundred and seventy cases lie in it as we 
write; beds cannot be got ready fast enough ; 
the house-porter who at all hours receives and 
washes the in-coming sick, is exhausted with 
work; the house-surgeon, overwhelmed with 
his dangerous duties, is himself already struck 
down with the infectious fever. ‘Two of the 
overworked nurses also, are lying ill of typhus. 
One of the visiting physicians, showing on his 
own battle-field the high and fearless spirit that 
pairs the physician with the soldier facing peril 
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of death mindful only of duty, is, meanwhile, 
doing the work of two or three different persons, 
and, when all other duties are performed, buries 
himself in hospital accounts through the small 
hours of the morning. 

The numbers in the Fever Hospital, rising 
throughout the autumn, were at Christmas 
between seventy and eighty. The type of the 
fever was then changing to its most virulent 
form, and at the — of January there were a 
hundred and twenty-nine cases, nearly all of 
typhus. In December there had been three 
deaths from typhus fever, five from typhoid; in 
January there were twenty deaths from typhus, 
two from typhoid. As we write, the hospital is 
so full that many cases have to be refused ad- 
mission. 

The pressure upon the too slight resources of 
the institution may be removed as suddenly as 
it has. been enforced; but the fact sharply 
illustrates the need of an unflagging aid to the 
refuge that is always open in time of need for 
sufferers from that fatal disease which, born as 
it is of dirt, and feeding chiefly on the ae 
poor, has, from some unsuspected lurking-place, 
stepped forth already as assassin of the ‘highest 
of the land, and from whose blow not the most 
careful guardian of his own health and that of 
his household can ensure escape. In a thou- 
sand corners of our town, lie the materials for 
generating fever-poison. What temper of the 
air will bring their deadly power into action, 
what temper of the soundest body may in a 
chance place at a chance moment give the 
poison hold, no man can say. We only know 
how we must fight against unwholesomeness. 
We know the imminent peril to the sick and to 
the sound, of typhus or typhoid fever patients 
in the crowded and narrow dwellings of the 
poor; we know that it is desirable to keep in- 
fectious cases from the wards of a general hos- 
pital; and that the Fever Hospital, like the Small- 
Pox Hospital, is an institution which it would 
be a disgrace to London not to have, and having, 
not to maintain in full efficiency. There is but 
one hospital for each of these diseases. Small-pox 
we already know how to subdue by simple means 
if we will properly take and enforce them; typhus 
and typhoid fever—whether gastric, nervous, 
or by whatever other fancy name called—we 
have abated, but cannot hope to subdue for 
many years after small-pox shall have been ex- 
tinguished by the vaccinator. It is not just 
that our one Fever Hospital, feebly maintained 
by the public, should be forced to lay the burden 
of its work upon a staff that cannot meet a week 
of sudden pressure without risk of death to some 
one of its number of brave men and women. 

We do not attempt any interference with the 
public taste, though we do think that a sub- 
stantial sum towards the endowment of a hos- 
pital like this which struggles to rescue from the 
grave, husbands and wives and children of the 
poor, would be a manlier way of spending 
offerings ars to raise a memorial worthy 
of the benevolent Prince whom we have lost, and 
would be one more to his known mind, than the 





erection of a wilderness of obelisks. England 
is not clever at raising monuments of stone ; but 
she understands, on the whole, better than 
most of her neighbours, how to build and main- 
tain monuments of living mercy. Let that be 
as it may, we know full well that, from whatever 
quarter it may come, help will not long be want- 


ing to the men who face a daily peril to confer — 


a daily blessing on their kind. 
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I am going from Constantinople to Tehran, 
the capital of Persia. Upon a close July after- 
cy take my place in a four-oared caique, 
and we pull rapidly out for the French steamer, 
which lies anchored off Tophana, with her sea- 
ward flag a-flying. 

One of my companions, who has been giving 
me a farewell dinner, is a young man full of the 
untamed hope and eager spirit of enterprise, 
which sit so gracefuily on youth. (Poor boy! I 
cannct think now withcut a pang how that gallant 
heart ceased to beat, and the fresh cheerful voice, 
which seems to echo still in my ear, gave out its 
last tones among the festering marshes of the 
Peiho!) The brave youngster fixes his large 
bright eyes upon me with a look of generous 
envy. He seems to long to say to me: “ Do 
stay here, and go to those weary embassy balls 
and stiff dinners in armour, and talk about the 
Golden Horn and Solyman the Magniticent, to 
travelling gentry of Great and Little Britain! 
Copying despatches now and then till midnight 
over burnt claret and cigarettes is not after all 
such a very bad business, so let me roam away 
in your place to the mystic heart of Asia. Let 
it be J who shall wander, a happy adventurer, 
with a score of horsemen clattering round me, 
over the mountains of Armenia, and through the 
wilds of Koordistan ; and let it be the clank of 
my spurs which shall be heard by the fierce 
tribes who encamp round the base of holy 
Ararat. You are old, and want rest. [ am 
young, eager for change, scornful of hardship. 
Let me speed away to see something of the 
grand old world, while you remain amidst the 
repose and comforts of the new one.” 

But another of my companions, a man of grave 
experience, who has seen all these things, has no 
such thoughts. 

“JT am glad,” says he, as we skim over the 
deep blue waters, and look round upon one of 
the most enchanting sights of the world, the 
thousand coloured landscape round Stamboul : 
“T am glad to have been the journey you are 
going; but I confess I should not like to travel 
it again.” 

1 know the captain of the French steamer. 
He is a naval officer driven by a slender purse 
into the merchant service, and some twenty 
years ago we tossed together in storm and 
danger for ten terrible days over the boisterous 
waters which rage in winter-time round the iron 
coast of Algeria. We danced together, when 
nimbler-toed, with the colonial beauties of Bona 
and Constantine ; and we played lausquenet for 
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a whole afternoon amidst the ruins of Carthage. 
So there is a pleasant greeting between us at 
once, and some absinthe and some cigars, and 
a great deal of chatter and laughter, after the 
cordial fashion of the French. When my com- 
panions step back into their caique, and the 
oarsmen give way for land, I shout a last good- 
by to them, and tum round to enjoy the old 
traveller’s privilege of feeling at home anywhere. 
There is the captain’s cabin, stocked with a 
fair library; there is plenty of good-fellowship 
when one wants it; and there is a bolt to the 
door, for a heart full of thoughts about the 
home-land, when the eyes grow dim and the 
spirits too heavy for anything but quiet and self- 
communion. 

It is, however, by no means a dull episode in a 
life to pass four days with a party of French naval 
officers. I have a lively and grateful recollection 
that we had a most excellent cook, and on one 
occasion, at ever so much a clock at night, an 
amateur chef, who distinguished himself highly 
with respect to an impromptu supper. The 
officer charged with the commissariat was espe- 
cially a wonderful fellow. It seemed as if the 
smiles of all who loved him had left their bright 
reflexion on his open, handsome, ingenuous face. 
He sang such songs, that when he threw back his 
curly head and parted his lips to give voice to 
them, melancholy was put to flight at once ; and 
I remember that it was by moonlight in the 
silent bay of Sinope, which a few years ago was 
startled with the tremendous roar of the Russian 
guns, and the feeble replies of the ‘lurk, that 
we mustered on deck with some visitors from 
shore, and some kind of uncouth local music, 
and danced the daylight back again. 

So we steamed along, keeping jolly vigils by 
night, over old yarns and eau sucrée and vingt- 
et-un, and lying down beneath shady awnings, 
half asleep, between breakfast and dinner. The 
charm of fresh companionship was on us all. 
It is not a mean one. Nothing we knew, no- 
thing we said, was trite or stale to each other. 
There was, indeed, the ancient friendship be- 
tween the captain and me, but that was so old, 
that it had grown young again, and, winged by 
bygone memories and new likings, the gay 
hours flew unheeded. 

‘ We never lost sight of the coast, the storied 
shores of Grecian fable, where infant naviga- 
tion tried her untaught arts, and forgotten co- 
lonists from forgotten mother countries came 
out to show what valour, and hope, and energy, 
can do in a strange land. Here, stood forgetten 
towns and fortresses, once of great renown. 
Here, toiled and wrought, and fought, and 
trembled, forgotten populations who scorned the 
weak but cruel sway of the Byzantine emperors. 
The unskilled seamen who manned the rude barks 
which bore the mighty hearts of the crusaders 
sought these seas when the Western lords who 
had sold fair patrimonies in France and Ger- 
many and England, were beaten back by the 
sword of the Saracen and the fierce suns of 
Syria, and went forth to wrench new heritages 


noble ships of medieval Italian republics, and 
the roaming merchant sailors of Venice and 
Genoa. Over these waters, at a later time, 
sailed the bearded embassies of the Dukes of 
Muscovy, seeking ghostly counsel and Christian 
talk with the Patriarch of Constantinople. Here, 
where the miserable little whitewashed mosques 
rise in the crooked streets of wretched villages, 
once stood some of the most magnificent of the 
Greek Christian churches. But when the pure 
faith of Christ was degraded into an ignoble 
superstition, the avenging angel came with a 
flaming sword, and, for centuries, drove out the 
idolaters from ‘re land and left a terrible de- 
solation. Then first began to swarm upon the 
Euxine, the galleys of those terrible miners who 
rushed out from their fastnesses amidst the far- 
off golden mountains, and marched under the 
banner of the blacksmith’s apron to the conquest 
of Christendom. Back, over these waters, they 
returned again and again, as if the fulness of 
time for the divine vengeance were not yet come, 
but they returned laden with spoil and booty; 
at last they returned no more, and thie cit 
of Constantine changed its name to Stamboul. 
Later still, over these billows steamed the 
mighty armaments of the Muscovite; but with 
small thought of the patriarch and his bless- 
ing now. Here, came out to meet them the 
mightier fleets of France and England, no longer 
bearing a few obscure barons seeking to win a 
fortune and a bride from the effeminate satraps 
of a decaying empire, but filled with the re- 
sentful manhood of two mighty nations. Here, 
came also tle descendants of those Genoese 
captains who had traded sword in hand about 
these coasts long ago, and rekindled into war- 
like ardour at the sight of the mouldering keeps 
and watch-towers which had been won and held 
by their ancestors. Let the waters, as they 
moan round the noble harbour of Sebastopol, 
say what lies buried in their quiet deeps, and 
how it all ended: while we pass on to Samsoon, 
and see the caravans start for Bagdad, and thence 
to where the woodlands cluster and the valleys 
smile about the imperial city of Trebizond. 


We are standing, a gossiping, but rather 
thoughtful group of middle-aged gentlemen, on 
the Maidan, or the largest open space in Tre- 
bizond. Here, perhaps, when the Moslem sol- 
diery first. swept over it in the path of wrath, 
the dainty dames of the most civilised portion of 
the world were borne about in litters, to drink 
back health and win rosy cheeks from the soft-sea 
breezes; their hair wreathed into the form of 
helmets, such as their beloved ones wore, who 
kept the marshes on the northern frontier. 
Surrounded by slaves, lapped in such lavish 
luxury, and environed by such glories of art and 
such splendour as we wot not of, those ladies 
lived their wanton lives away. They were a 
sad race those old Greek colonial women. Per- 
haps Bas Tapa’ (the azure hill) echoed to the 
chastened imagery and noble deciamation of some 
stray philosopher from Athens; or the wander- 





from the unwarlike Greeks. Here, came the 


ing jugglers and snake-charmers of India amused 
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a gaping crowd there. Here may have clanked 
the harness and gleamed the arrows, of the Per- 
sian horsemen of an elder time. Later still, the 
solemn voice of some father of the primitive 
Church may have told in accents, mournful, yet 
hopeful, how life, a vain shadow, hasteneth ever 
away to immortality. And while he spoke, would 
it be strange if the flaunting woman whose years 
and husbands counted equal, bade her slaves bear 
on the litter faster, and tried to drown the 
voice of the preacher lest it should find its way 
to her heart aud appal it? Would it be strange 
if youth and genius turned with kindling glance 
to listen, and, straightway weaned from the 
world, gave up the dreams of ambition and the 
hopes of love, to follow the Divine Master? If 
the satrap, some perfumed and noble Felix, fresh 
from the Byzantine court, were turned aside 
from an ill deed and forgave a guiltless prisoner, 
or ceased to exact some cruel tax, and, deigning 
gracious words to the humble man of God, 
vowed that in a convenient season he would 
hear him further ? 

I am wandering wide away from what is now 
the desolate place of such stirring memories. 
The Maidan of Trebizond has nothing left to it 
but its beauty. The atmosphere is wondrously 
clear ; the surrounding country delights the eye. 
The houses of the town are bowers, shyly veiled 
in trees and shrubberies. Corn-fields and vine- 
yards, ripe and golden, leap gladly up the hills, 
whose summits are crowned with the stately pine 
and the wide-spreading beech-tree. Their under- 

rowth is the pale yellow honeysuckle on which 
feed the bees, whose honey drove the troops of 
Xenophon, the immortal ten thousand, mad with 
its sweetness. Lofty mountains stretch from the 
sea at Cape Joroz fiiteen miles west of the city, 
and, meeting the waves again far to the east, 
form a magnificent picture; but near, around, 
everywhere, are the awful footsteps of the de- 
stroying angel. Where rose the palace statel 
and fair, and the mart was once thronged with 
eager faces and hurrying footsteps, the shrill 
voice of some ragged beldame screams curses 
on an intruding dog into her wretched hovel; 
some keen-eyed Armenian moves thoughtfully 
along; or some poor Greek beggar, whose ances- 
tors were masters of the soil, drinks as deep 
of the cup of trembling as the Jews who sat 
down and wept by the waters of Babylon. 

It is an abrupt change from the old world 
to the new, but if our fancy dwells for a short 
while on these haunted lands, we come back to 
the tame concerns of actual life with a start 
and wonder. I hardly know how it is, that I 
find myself lighting a cigar that I have let 
go out, and examining about one hundred and 
fifty horses tied together by ropes, and which 
move round us in a circle. They are Turkish 
earavan horses, aud have been brought by their 
owner for us to choose from for our further 
journey. We are going to ride a thousand 
miles, and it is a serious business to select a 
roadster for such long travel. So we eye the 
cattle narrowly as they move round and round 
us: a strong serviceable set of beasts, though 





much disfigured by firing and by marks branded 
into them for a luck. 

I think I will have the black. He is a kind 
of horse I like: high in the shoulder, deep in 
the girth, broad-chested, and a pacer : with tre- 
mendous hocks and thighs, flat powerful fore- 
legs, and sinews like iron. His legs are as clean 
and hard and wiry as a reindeer’s. He carries 
his head well, and looks round good humour- 
edly as he lifts his haughty crest and neighs 
from time to time. He is a nobleman of a horse, 
and will make light of the stiff marshy soil 
about Erzeroum and the up-hill work over the 
corduroy roads of the Kara Kapan. My choice 
is made: I will have the black. 

“Wo! ho !—Harry, lead him away and put the 
saddle on; we will breathe him this afternoon 
on the downs, to find out how he likes the 
jingling of a sabre and the feel of our valise 
and pistol-holsters.—Stay! Here, Ameen Ka- 
tirgi, is a backsheesh for the mule-boy.” 

Ameen, the muleteer, is a slouching broad- 
backed lout of some five-and-forty. He is deeply 
marked with the small-pox, the scourge of the 
East. There is a good-humoured cunning in 
his hard-weather eye, and the deep wrinkles 
around it. He has tramped the road, man 
and boy, these thirty years, and owes the 
shoes on his feet to British protection; for, his 
horses were seized by the Turkish commissariat 
during the war, and he would have been ruined, 
as most of his brethren were, had he not been 
saved by a certificate of employment in the 
English service, and a fictitious sale of his cattle 
to an Englishman. The pasha grumbled, but 
he let it pass, and so Ameen considers himself 
more than half a Briton. 

Ameen intends to serve us well ; but he looks 
up at me sharply and wistfully out of the cor- 
ners of his eyes, as my hand caresses the black. 

“ The horse,” says he at last, “‘is a sheytan—a 
devil. He plunges, he kicks, he bites. All 
black horses do.” 

“ Ah, hy the way,” says one present, kindly, 
“ you must not choose a black horse. The Turk 
have often a superstitious dislike to them.” 

* He isa fine beast,” I answered. 

* Yes,” rejoins Ameen, “ but he was born on 
a Friday. See! His right ear is slit in conse- 
quence.” 

“ He will go none the worse for that,” say I. 

“ But he shies, and is, as I have said, a per- 
fect devil,” pleads the muleteer. 

“ Nonsense,” here interposes an English resi- 
dent joining in the conversation. “ He is the 
best of the lot. He never shies, and it is there- 
fore important to have him in the van to cheer 
on the baggage-mules. Hence the objection to 
your riding him.” 

Then straightway commences the important 
business of bargaining: which is carried on, as 
everything else is, in a very peculiar manner in 
these countries. When Ameen is first asked 
how much he will take to furnish us with horses 
from Trebizond to Tehran, he replies emphati- 
cally, “ Nothing!’ He assures us that the 
delight and honour he will feel in being per- 
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mitted to rank himself among the humblest of 
our slaves during the journey, will not only more 
than compensate him, but leave him a very large 
profit of self-esteem on the transaction. Never- 
theless, we repeat our request. It then turns 
out that Ameen wants a great deal too much. 
After half-a-day spent in fe most roundabout 
talk conceivable, he agrees to take something 
rather under a fourth of his demand. Then we 
desire to close the bargain, but Ameen still 
hangs back. 

“Do we want him to go all the way ?” 

¥ ; has he any objection to go all the 
way ?? 

None whatever; he will go to the end of 
the world with us, and restore us safely to the 
bosom of our family, Then, he will consider his 
business in this life as having been satisfactorily 
and even handsomely accomplished.” 

We are glad to hear it, and under these in- 
spiriting circumstances we will start to-morrow 
morning, and, meantime, we frankly express 
our opinion that Ameen is a jolly good fellow, 
and will do well to trust in our generosity ; for 
are we not Englishmen and his friends? It is 

uite surprising how one catches the Oriental 
orm of speech after a little practice. 

Ameen veils his eyes and makes the salaam. 
**On his head be it. All shall be ready. Is he 
not our own peculiar slave, born for our con- 
venience, nurtured and brought up expressly 
for the honour which has now been conferred on 
him? What object can there be in this world 
so delightful to a reasonable mind as the pro- 
spect of becoming our servant? Whose dog is 
he if he be not ours?” 

Late in the evening we learn by accident 
that Ameen has gone away, and is by this time 
ten miles on his journey homeward ; for, not 
only can he not take us to Tehran, but he 
dares not even pass the Persian frontier lest he 
and his horses should be seized for debt. A 
diligent search for him ends in our finding out 
that Ameen has merely gone to the bath, where 
he purposes to remain and open further nego- 
tiations with us. Employing an Armenian in- 
terpreter to treat with him on our behalf, it is 
finally arranged that I shall ride the bonny black 
to Erzeroum, and there we must shift for our 
further progress as we can. 

A sufficient number of mules are provided 
for the baggage. About two hundred and eighty 
pounds’ weight is considered a fair load for a 
mule, and we shall want forty mules for our 
pat We have six tents to carry, portable 
citchens, tea-things packed in deal boxes, carpets 
for bedding, cheeses, hams, tongues, brandy, 
sherry, rice, for the two months of gipsyin 
we have before us, since we shall hardly trave. 
tweuty miles a day. They must be packed as far 
as can be, in long narrow deal boxes to be slung 
upon the horses’ wooden pack-saddles, balanced 
equally on each side. Then there are earthen- 
ware water-bottles and horse-hair saddle-bags 
for provisions, and guns and ammunition, and 
all sorts of unremembered things: with a Polish 
cook, and, I think, some twenty servants and 


hangers-on. The cost of the mules will be about 
three pounds each, to the Persian frontier. 

Let us have a walk round the town before we 
take to boot and saddle. The modern city of 
Trebizond contains a population of about twenty- 
five thousand, of which three thousand are said 
be Greeks, one thousand Armenians, and the 
rest Turks. ‘Trebizond is the ancient Trapezus. 
It is situated at the south-eastern extremity of 
the Black Sea, in the old province of Pontus. 
It is six hundred miles from Constantinople. 
It has been from time immemorial, a place of 
considerable celebrity, and early rose into com- 
mercial importance. It was for a long time the 
capital of the Eastern Greek Empire. It is fa- 
vourably situated for trade, being on the great 
highway between Europe and Central Asia. It 
has unfortunately nothing that can be called a 
harbour ; but there isatolerably good roadstead 
for the anchorage of vessels, and there are the 
remains of an ancient mole constructed by the 
Emperor Hadrian, still serving the purpose for 
which the mole was made. The climate is very 
mild for its latitude. Figs, olives, pomegranates, 
and lemons, grow here abundantly. The atmo- 
sphere, however, is so humid that no metals 
can be left about, even for a single day, without 
rusting. 

I noticed a certain shyness and curiosity in 
the natives, different from the characteristics of 
the grave and sober inhabitants of most Turkish 
cities. I heard that Trebizond was a famous 
market for the clandestine sale of white slaves 
for the harems of Constantinople; and I saw a 
horse auction on a new principle, or one which 
was at least unknown to me. The auctioneer 
mounted on tle back of the poor little pony that 
was for sale, and banged his sides loudly with 
a thick stick: shouting out the value which he 
put upon it. When a bid was made, he roared 
out something higher, and, when the sale was 
effected, he rode straight at the purchaser and 
waited till he was paid. 








SEVENTEEN ee AND SIXTY- 


A ceEnTuRY ago, the reign of George the 
Third had just begun; a year nearer to the 
present time (the Sth of September, 1761), he 
married the Princess Charlotte Sophia of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz; and on the 1st of January, 
1762, Mr. Whitehead, the then poet-laureate, 
informed an eagerly-listening public that “ Love 
commands, and Beauty’s queen rules the power 
who rules the sky.” This poetical licence is 
taken in the Ode to the New Year, without 
which the new year, a hundred years ago, could 
not have got on at all. It would be rude 
to say that Mr. Whitehead’s poetical licence 
was exercised at the expense of charms which 
had no existence, but he certainly stretched a 
point in ascribing so much authority to “ Beauty’s 
queen ;” for it so happened that precisely at the 
moment when he penned his loyal and compli- 
mentary effusion, the “ god of slaughter,” whom 
he urged to “quit the scene” and “lay the 
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crested helmet by,” was actually putting on 
his helmet and walking on the stage, the 
king having decided on war with Speim, four 
days after the appearance of Mr. Whitehead’s 
Ode, the hard truth being proclaimed “at. 
the usual places and with the usual solem- 
nities.” This very intelligible announcement 
at once knocked on the head “Janus,” who 
“with well-omen’d grace mounts the year’s 
revolving car, and forward turns his smiling 
face, and longs to close the gates of war,” and 
all the rest of Ar. Whitehead’s classical imagery; 
but that, of course, did not signify ; everybody 
looked for their ode, and everybody might accept 
it for as much as it was worth, which modern 
bibliopoles would not rate at a very high figure. 
A poet, let him be never so bad a one, was not 
expected, in those days, to be a politician; and 
whatever “ Gallia, obstinately vain,” intended 
to do to the disadvantage of “ Albion,” was not 
reviously made known to the British poet- 
aureate. Neither is that the case now; but 
then, our poet-laureate occupies himself with 
something better than political vaticination, and 
his melodious thoughts are breathed in a strain 
of which Mr. Whitehead had no conception. 
The thing that did duty for poetry, in high 
places, a hundred years ago, was, indeed, a 
marvellously poor article; and when I think of 
the number of Birthday Odes inflicted on George 
the Third in the course of his very long reign, I 
am not at all surprised at his going out of his 
senses. 

What strength of mind, for instance, could 
stand the shock of a dose like this, administered 
with even more than medical punctuality ? 
“Goddess of connubial love, sister thou and 
wife of Jove, bid the genial powers that glide on 
zther’s all-pervading tide, or from the fount of 
life that stream mingling with the solar beam, 
bid them here, at Virtue’s shrine, in chastest 
bands of union join, till many a George and 
many a Charlotte prove how much to Thee we 
owe, queen of connubial love.” 

But Mr. Whitehead, as I have said, was not 
the only poetical delinquent. The learned Miss 
Carter—who, for her learning, and the use she 
made of it, deserves all praise—was one of the 
foremost of those who trespassed on Helicon a 
hundred years ago. Hear how she begins a 
sort of melody on the death of Mrs. Rowe : 

Oft did intrigue its guilty arts unite, 

To blacken the records of female wit: 

The tuneful song lost ev’ry modest grace, 

And lawless freedoms triumph’d in their place. 
Yet Lord Littleton could apostrophise Miss 
Carter after this fashion : 

Resume the lyre, 
Chauntress divine, and every Briton call 
Its melody to hear! 

The present race of Britons may rejoice at 
being out of the reach of Miss Carter’s melody, 
“ Piulomela” though she was contemporane- 
ously called. The only thing to be said in favour 
of Miss Carter is, that she did not write the 
Birthday Odes. There were plenty, however, 
besides the laureate, who did. Witness an 





anonymous poet, who, taking a base advantage 
(in the St. ade Chronicle) of what it was 
the fashion of that time to call “A late happy 
occasion” (meaning, in this instance, the birt 
of the Prince of Wales, afterwards George the 
Fourth), broke out as follows : 
Hail, happy morn, benign, that smiling brings 
A royal Briton’s birthday on thy wings! 
Of course the poem ended by calling this royal 
Briton an “auspicious babe,” upon whose head 
“ countless blessings” were supposed to wait ; 
and as George the Fourth did turn out so aus- 

icious, and was waited upon by so many bless- 
ings, the prophecy of the poet—a true Vates 
—was at least remarkable! Of the manner of 
this excellent prince’s birth, the following ac- 
count is given in the Annual Register, p. 1862 : 
“ August 12.—This morning, at half an hour 
past seven, the queen was happily delivered 
of a prince. The person that waited on the 
king with the news received a present of a five- 
hundred pound bank bill.” A large sum, though 
a mere grain of dust compared with what his 
royal highness cost the nation afterwards. “Just 
after her majesty was safely in her bed, the wag- 
gons with the treasure of the Hermione” (the war 
with Spain was then in full swing) “entered St. 
James’s-street ; on which his majesty and the no- 
bility went to the windows over the palace-gate to 
see them, and joined their acclamations on two 
such joyful occasions.” —“ On first opening some 
of the chests at the Bank they were agreeably 
surprised to find a bag full of gold instead of silver 
in one of them; several were afterwards found 
of the same kind, which made a very consider- 
able difference to the captors. A vast deal of 

rivate property has likewise been discovered. 
7 short, this is, probably, the richest prize ever 
brought into England, every private man’s share 
amounting to about nine hundred pounds.” A 
great quantity of finely chased plate was also sub- 
sequently found amongst the treasure of the Her- 
mione, whose captors fared better, a thousand- 
fold, than those who were at the storming of 
Delhi: the reward for which operation, such as 
it is, has only just been promised. 

The court practices a Lendved years ago ap- 
pears in curious juxtaposition. On Twelfth. 
day (the Feast of the Three Kings), George the 
Third, keeping up the medizval religious custom, 
“ made the usual offering at the Chapel Royal 
of gold, myrrh, and frankincense; but,” adds 
the chronicler, with a strong flavour of piety on 
his lips, “ there was no playing at hazard nor 
any ball that night.” No doubt the court 
gamblers made up for their abstinence, on the 

ollowing night, with as much eagerness as Fal- 
staff showed in his rapid transition “ from pray- 
ing to purse-taking.” 

A hundred years ago, purse-taking was at its 
zenith. People could neither walk, ride, nor drive 
in the streets of London or in the outskirts with- 
out running the risk of being “stopped.” ‘The 
month of January, 1762, supplies some examples 
of this pleasant practice: “On Thursday night 
last,” says Lloyd’s Evening Post, “as a gentle- 
man was going through Lincoln’s Inn to Chi- 
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chester Rents (in Chancery-lane), a fellow seized 
him by the collar, dragged him into a corner, 
and, presenting a pistol, robbed him of his 
money, watch, and great-coat. On the gen- 
tleman’s begging he would not take his great- 
coat, alleging it was a very cold night, the 
rascal replied, ‘ For that very reason I have the 
more occasion for it!’ The fellow was not under 
the least timidity” (few of those highwaymen 
were), “ but whilst he was pulling off the coat, 
repeated the words in the Beggar’s Opera, ‘ A 
lawyer’s is an honest employment, so’s mine ;’ 
and then ran off, humming the tune, ‘Thro’ all 
the employments of life,’ &c. This is the second 
robbery committed on the same spot last week ; 
the first of which was by two footpads.” Nei- 
ther were those safe who trusted themselves to 
hackney-coaches. Here is an agreeable way of 
winding up an evening’s‘entertainment: ‘“ Mon- 
day night a coachman, who had taken up a fare 
at Covent Garden playhouse and ordered to go to 
Ratcliff-cross, was stopped near the gap on the 
left hand to Stepney, by four fellows, who robbed 
him of six shillings, and took from the passengers 
about five pounds. Then taking the number of 
the coach, which was five hundred and nine, they 
bade him drive home, At his return he was again 
stopped by them, but on his saying that his coach 
wasempty, they gavehim back hisown money, and 
half-a-crown to drink their healths.” An injune- 
tion which the honest fellow did not fail, 1 pre- 
sume, to fulfil, Had such a thing as the Inter- 
national Exhibition existed then, it would have 
afforded rare hauls for the highwaymen: 
** Early on Saturday morning, as a gentleman 
was going out of town, he was stopped between 
the turnpike and Hyde Park-gate, leading to 
Knightsbridge, by a single highwayman, who 
robbed him of fifteen guineas, and afterwards 
rode off into Piccadilly.” There, probably, he 
lost the money at a gaming-house as quickly as he 
acquiredit. A mile or so farther down the same 
road, occurred another meeting, not quite so 
profitable to the interceptor: “On Friday 
evening last, a gentleman and lady returning 
ivom visiting a lady of great distinction at Ken- 
sington Gore, were met by a highwayman; but 
the coachman driving on, he” (the highwayman) 
“flogged him very severely. In the interim, 
another gentleman’s coach coming up, the high- 
wayman thought proper to ride off, and the lash 
of his whip twisting round one of the lamps of 
the chariot, he was obliged to leave it behind 
him.” In the suburbs, in a general way, no- 
body was safe : “ On Sunday evening last, be- 
tween five and six o’clock, a gentleman return- 
ing to London from Highgate, was robbed, at 
the bottom of the hill, beyond Kentish Town, 
by two highwaymen, of three guineas and 
some silver, who rode off to town.” Again: 
**On Monday morning last only, a man was 
stopped by a footpad, near the Fox-under-the- 
Hil. between Camberwell and Dulwich, who 
clapped a pistol to his breast, and robbed him of 
a silver watch, four shillings, and some halfpence, 
and then made off.” When Mr. Morris, in Rob 
Roy, sings a doleful ballad, showing how 


A knave well-worthy of a cord, 

Being arm’d with pistol and with sword, 

’Twixt Kensington and Brentford then 

Did boldly stop six honest men, 
we smile at the poet’s humorous invention. 
But such occurrences were literally true. For 
example: “On Tuesday last, the Norwich stage 
was stopped in Epping Forest, by a single high- 
wayman, who robbed the passengers of six || 
guineas.” Highway robbery prevailed in all || 
parts of the kingdom, but was rifest within a || 
radius of thirty miles round London, and that 
for obvious reasons. In the classical neigh- 
bourhood of Willesden such events were con- | 
stant: “Last Saturday afternoon,” says the St. || 
James’s Chronicle, “ Mr. Tims, brewer, at Edge- 
ware, was robbed of his watch and money, bya | 
highwayman, well dressed, on Dollar’s-hill, near | 
the six milestone on the Edgeware-road, in sight 
of a waggon that was but a little way from the 
place.” ‘Travelling on the south side of London 
was equally dangerous: “ Saturday, three post- 
chaises were robbed on this side of Dartford by 
three footpads, armed with pistols, and having 
whips in their hands, who took from them a 
considerable sum of money. The same fellows 
were afterwards seen on Blackheath, riding to- 
wards London.” Of a great celebrity in the 
“stand and deliver” line, appears the following 
anecdote: ‘Some days ago, the flying high- 
wayman, known by the name of Campbell, 
robbed the postilion of a gentleman at Cole- 
brook, from whom he took a guinea, three 
shillings, and upwards of sixpence in copper: 
he asked the lad how far he was to go, and was 
answered a great way, and three turnpikes to pay, 
upon which the highwayman returned him the 
silver and copper, saying, ‘ You may tell, when 
you get home, that the Flying Highwayman is 
not taken as reported in London, and as a proof 
of it, you may assure them that you met him 
this evening ;’ and then bade him farewell.” 
The report alluded to by Captain Campbell— 
they were “captains” all — originated in the 
apprehension of one Samuel, or Walter, Harris, 
who from having been a soldier in Burgoyne’s 
light horse, “where, it is supposed, he learnt 
his dexterity in horsemanship,” took to the 
road as a more profitable occupation. When 
tried at the Old Bailey, two indictments were 
preferred against him, on both of which he 
would have been acquitted but for the evidence | 
of a pawnbroker’s man who swore to his identity, | 
when both the gentlemen whom he had robbed | 
declined to do so, Like most of the fraternity, 
he had “‘‘T'yburn his full recompense at last,” 
and his appearance at the foot of “the tree” is 
described as that of “a good-looking young man 
with an honest countenance.” Fronti nulla 
fides: “he made an ample confession of his 
robberies.” 

All highway robberies were not, however, per- 
petrated by the captains. Take the following, 
which appears in the Annual Register for 1762, 
under date Sept. 12th: “The Duke de Niver- 
nois, with the character of ambassador and ple- 





nipotentiary from the court of France, arrived 
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at London to treat of peace. The first night 
after his excellency arrived in England, he lay 
at Canterbury, when the innkeeper’s bill in the 
morning was as follows: 


Tea, coffee, and chocolate .. £1 4 0 
Supper for self and servants -- 1510 0 
Bread and beer ... eee 3.0 0 
Fruit on en eco 215 0 
Wine and punch ... ee. -10 8 8 
Wax-candles and charcoal oes 38 0 0 
Broken glass and china ... eee 210 0 
Lodging ... aie eee oon nm ee 
Tea, coffee, and chocolate oe - 2 0 0 
Chaise and horses for next stage 2 16 


(Making a nice little total of 44/. 10s. 8d. for one 
night’s expenses. ) 
The whole company, consisting of twelve per- 
sons, drank mostly port wine; according to the 
quantity, it comes to eleven shillings per bottle, 
and punch the same. One of the secretaries of 
state, being informed of this treatment by an 
English gentleman who accompanied his excel- 
lency, made an apology to his excellency for so 
flagrant an imposition and so great a breach of 
the laws of hospitality, telling his excellency at 
the same time that orders should be given for 
prosecuting the offender. But his excellency very 
generously interposed in his behalf. It is ima- 
ined, however, that he has since paid dearly for 
his offence, as the other innkeepers of Canter- 
bury lost no time in informing the public that it 
was not at their house the duke put up.” 

There are still, probably, some who indulge 
in practical jokes, but none, I trust, who, if a 
similar state of things existed, could be induced 
to perpetrate so bitter a jest as the following: 
“A gentleman at a coffee-house,” says the St. 
James’s Chronicle of Feb. 10 (1762), “called a 
porter to carry a letter to a house near Charing- 
cross. The contents of the letter were: ‘ De- 
tain the bearer as a man fit to serve his ma- 
jesty.” On which he was conveyed on board a 
tender, and soon after died of a broken heart, 
leaving a wife and children. His name was 
William Hall.” They who served his majesty 
were not all such honest fellows as poor Willian 
Hall. Any kind of scamp was thought fit for a 
soldier, when he was known to be fit for no- 
thing else; witness entries such as these: 
« Feb. 26.—-Yesterday evening, a young fellow 
picked a gentleman’s pocket of a silk handker- 
chief in crossing Bartholomew-close; but being 
pursued, he was taken, and a soldier accidentally 
passing by, the gentleman forgave him on con- 
dition he enlisted, which he promised, and the 
soldier took him away.” At the sessions, con- 
demning a thief to turn soldier was a common 
punishment: “W. Hunt, who had stolen a 
tankard, and was to have been executed” (few 
crimes escaped the cord, save now and then by 
commutation), “was respited, in order to be 
employed as a soldier in one of his majesty’s 
regiments of foot now abroad, during his life.” 
Again: “John Perry, for stealing sugar from 
Cumberland’s Wharf, was ordered to be a sol- 
dier.” Worthy successors, Hunt and Perry, of 
those brave soldiers, Bardolph and Nym, “ sworn 
brothers in filching!” ‘There were, notwith- 





standing, some varieties of punishment besides 
soldiering and hanging. The pillory was in full 
force as an adjunct, particularly if the offence 
were political. “Nov. 29. Peter Annett was, 
by judgment of the Court of King’s Bench, com- 
mitted to Newgate for one month. He was 
also ordered to stand in the pillory twice within 
that time, and afterwards to be kept to hard 
labour in Bridewell for a year, &c.” (as Ancient 
Pistol says, “‘ And are et ceteras nothing ?”’), for 
—(what does the reader think ?)—“ for writing 
a piece called The Free Enquirer.” There was 


| another kind of writing that exposed its authors 


—and here deservedly—to even heavier penal- 
ties. These were the threatening-letter writers, 
who seem to have driven a very brisk trade, if 
we may judge by the official notice that was 
taken of them. Two of these productions follow. 
The first is thus heralded : 

St. James’s, Feb. 16, 1762. 

Whereas it has been humbly represented to the 
King, that the following anonimous and threatening 
letter, directed as hereunder, has been received by 
the Post, by Wm. Clarke, Esq., one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the county of Surry, who 
lives at Loman’s Pond, in the parish of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark; viz.:—Villian I am to aquaint You 
That I am coming to Town to be avenged on You 
That is if You will not grant a little Money on de- 
mand it is no more than fifty pounds if not Villian 
Your Life is at a Stake by me or some of my Gang 
Put the Money in a Place where I shall wait for 
You, or any One You shall debetise to serve You 
and That you may observe by a Letter B; that I 
shall put near the Place be shure to put the Money 
under the Corner of the grut Stone the Bottom of 
Your Yard put no Watch on or You may be shure You 
Scounderl to have Your Brains blowed out be me or 
some of mine in a short Time after so do not fail 
You Villian or else it will be worse for You darned 
Scounderl I care not much whether Your Life or 
Your Money. 

Tothe Worshpfull Wm. Clarke, Esq., near Gravel- 
lane, in the Borough London. 

A reward of one hundred pounds was offered 
for the discovery of Mr. Clarke’s polite corre- 
spondent, as weil as for that of the writer of the 
next, gazetted, letter : 

To Mr.James Booth in Crosby-square, Bishops- 
gate-street. You Scoundrall Villian the perticulers 
of this is that if you Doe not Leave the Small Sum 
of thirty pounds under the Gateway In a white rage 
that it may be obeseryed As Soon as I aproach place 
apointed Beshure you leave the Money yourself 
At the place apointed and if you Let Any body 
know of this Letter or set any Body to watch you 
may be shure Your Life is to be the Sacrafise for it 
Pray you Villian doe not Neglect it or on the first 
Time That 1 or any of my Gang meets you beshure 
you shall Get your Desert You Villian the Reason I 
write you this Letter is for want of a little Money 
which if you Doe not supley me with it You and 
your Famiely shall be burnt in your beds very soon 
the time is for you to put the Money in the place is 
the 6th of next Month. 

In addition to the pillory, which, if any have 
deserved it, was the due of these threatening 
letter writers, was another punishment, a hun- 
dred years ago, now also happily obsolete. This 
was “burning in the hand.” On tracing the sen- 
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tences at the Middlesex Sessions throughout the 
year, it appears that two or three were branded 
after each meeting of the most worshipful jus- 
tices. “ Whipping at the cart’s tail” was also 
an exhibition freely indulged in. How criminals 
appeared at the place of execution, may be seen 
by referring to the trial of John M‘Naughton, 
Esq., for the murder (and a very barbarous one it 
was) of Miss Maria Knox, at Strabane. “ He was 
brought to execution on foot, supported by two 
men, and dressed in a white flannel waistcoat, 
trimmed with black buttons and holes, a diaper 
nightcap tied with a black ribbon, white stock- 
ings, mourning buckles, and a crape tied on his 
arm.” This “suit of woe” was worn by Mr. 
M‘Naughton as a tribute of respect to the 
young lady whom he had murdered—it is to be 
presumed, 

In the matrimonial arrangements of a hundred 
years ago, the amount of the lady’s fortune, 
when she had one, was generally made public in 
this succinct manner: “Captain Dauvergne of 
the Horse Guards, to Miss Major of Chelsea ; 
thirty thousand pounds.” “Captain Blagden of 
Newcastle, to Mrs. Heath of Westoe; seven 
thousand pounds.” But when the marriage had 
in it something remarkable, particulars were 
often given, as in this instance: “ A grenadier 
belonging to the Yorkshire Buffs, quartered at 
Newcastle, to the daughter of a chimney-sweep 
of that place, whose dowry is soot, to the value 
of forty pounds, and eightpence a day during the 
lifeof the father.” Fortunate grenadier ! Anunne- 
cessary mystery appears to have shrouded the in- 
tended marriage which is thus announced: “On 
Sunday last the banns of marriage were published 
at St. James’s Church, between two Right Ho- 
nourable personages of the first rank in the 
kingdom.” One would have thought, after the 

ublication of the banns, that there would have 
en no squeamishness in mentioning names; 
but the title of “ Right Honourable” was held so 
sacred, that even when treating of historical 
matters, the minister was only adverted to as 
“Mr, F——,” or “ Mr. P——.” With those 
of lower degree, greater freedom was allowed : 
On Wednesday last, was married at Reading, 
Sir Thomas Cooke, one of the Poor Knights of 
Windsor, and near seventy years of age, to Miss 
Collier, a young lady of about twenty-two. The 
Knight was extremely joyful on the occasion ; 
in the evening he danced three minuets, and be- 
haved in all respects so gallantly, that he put 
the old bachelors (with whom the town is over- 
stocked) entirely out of countenance.” Adver- 
tising for wives was a practice then as now. 
The following appears in Lloyd’s Evening Post : 
“Any Lady of Character and Fortune, that is 
willing to enter into that honourable state called 
Matrimony, and to take with her a partner for 
Life, that is possessed of every Qualification, 
that may be thought requisite or necessary, to 
make her the most happy in that Station (For- 
tune only excepted), five Feet nine Inches high, 
straight and well-made, twenty-four years of 
Age. But perhaps you will think me vain, when 
I tell you my Person is altogether what the 





Flattering World calls Handsome. If there is 
any Lady whose Disposition may lead her to pit 
the Youth, for his taking this method to reac 
Happiness, may be informed of further Particu- 
lars, by sending a line directed to Pollydore De- 
light, to be left at Mr. Nicoll’s, Publisher, in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. N.B. Invio- 
lable secrecy preserved.” Mr. Pollydore Delight 
either met with “a lady of character and for- 
tune,” or his cash ran short, for the advertise- 
ment does not seem to have been repeated. 
Others there were, however, who went more 
directly to the mark than this modest youth, 
as appears by the a2 ng agus story, 
which is told in two parts. First comes this 
brief statement: “A duel was fought in Hyde 
Park between an English officer and an Irish 
gentleman, when the former was so dangerously 
wounded in the belly that his life has been 
despaired of. He is now, however, in a fair 
way of doing well.” On the next day this 
paragraph appeared: “A lady in Bond-street, 
said to be nearly related to the young officer 
who was wounded in Hyde Park, shot herself 
through the head with a pistol, and died in great 
agonies. She was the daughter of a family of 
fortune at Northaw, in Hertfordshire, and had 
married against her friends’ consent.” The mar- 
riage was in this wise: “ About three weeks ago, 
a cornet of horse went to her father’s at 
Northaw, to ask the character of a man-servant. 
He not being at home, the officer was intro- 
duced to the young lady his daughter, who hap- 
pened to be then at tea. She gave the servant 
a fair character, and after some chat with the 
officer, asked him to drink a dish of tea. Thus be- 
gan an acquaintance which the cornet cultivated 
y means of letters delivered by the servant. The 
lady, it is said, was an heiress to thirty thousand 
pounds. The cornet declared himself to be the 
son of a country gentleman of fortune; but, lest 
inquiries might not prove in his favour, he soon 
after insisted that the lady should make an 
elopement and be married at Barnet. To run 
away was very disagreeable, and with much dif- 
ficulty she was prevailed on. When they came 
to Barnet, where he was stationed, a mistake ap- 
pearing in the license, the cornet took horse and 
rode to London, and returned to Barnet time 
enough to be married, which was done in the 
—— of a number of people. The young 
ady’s mother was soon reconciled to the match, 
but the father, who had proposed a more fortu- 
nate one for his daughter, refused to see her. The 
lady’s and cornet’s friends used all practicable 
means to bring about a reconciliation, which 
the young lady despairing of ever seeing accom- 
plished, unhappily put an end to her own life.” 
That the belief in witchcraft was popular a 
hundred years ago, is apparent from the circum- 
stances related in the Annual Register for 1762, 
as follows : “ Nov. 28.—A number of people sur- 
rounded the house of John Pritchett, of West 
Langdon, in Kent, and under the notion of her 
bewitching one Ladd, a boy thirteen years old, 
dragged out his wife by violence, and compelled 
her to go to the said Ladd’s father’s house, 
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about a mile from her own, where they forced 
her into the room where the boy was, scratched 
her arms and neck in the most cruel manner to 
draw blood, as they said, of the witch, and then 
threatened to swim her; but some people of 
condition interposing, the poor woman’s life was 
happily preserved; and the persons concerned 
in carrying on the imposture, particularly one 
Beard, and Ladd’s wife, being carried before a 
magistrate, and compelled to make satisfaction 
to the unhappy injured woman, the mob dis- 
persed, and the country, that was everywhere in 
tumult, is again quieted. The boy pretended to 
void needles and pins from his body, and his 
father and mother upheld the deceit, and collected 
large sums of money of those whose compassion 
was excited by so melancholy a situation.” 

Amongst items of general news, we meet with 
such as these: “On Saturday last, the famous 
Porcupine-man having some words with two 
others” (were they also Porcupine-men ?) “at a 
place called Bran, in Buckinghamshire, oneof them 
struck out one of his eyes, and so great an effusion 
of blood flowed, that notwithstanding all possible 
assistance was given, he died soon after.” The 
Porcupine-man seems to have had his full share 
of the fretful qualities of the animal he was 
named after. ‘“ Yesterday, by order of the ma- 
gistrates, notice was given by the cryer of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, to all persons keeping 
swine, that the same, if found in the streets, 
should be seized for the benefit of the poor of 
the parish, pursuant to the statute in that case 
made and provided.” It must have been a plea- 
sant thing for members on their way to the 
House, or lawyers wending to court, to have 
the way stopped by swine; but there were worse 
impedimentsto foot-passengers : “The Breeches- 
Maker who was found dead in a ditch near 
Burnaby-street, last week, is suspected to have 
been robbed, and that on making resistance, he 
was killed and thrown into the ditch.” 

Some singular accidents are recorded: “ Feb. 
21.—A little girl, daughter to Mr. Giffard, late 
of Covent Garden Theatre, was lately burnt in 
a very shocking manner, and died in great 
agonies. A person in the house was subject to 
fits, and among other methods practised to re- 
cover her, it was usual to burn feathers, rags, 
papers, &c., under her nose; this striking the 
child, she was supposing her doll in like cir- 
cumstances, and burning something under its 
nose, by which means her own cloaths caught 
fire, whilst her mamma’s back was turned.” 
‘Some time ago a man having stolen a sheep 
at Mitcham, in Surrey, tied its hind legs to- 
gether, and put them over its forehead to carry 
it away; but in getting over a gate, the sheep, 
it is thought, struggled, and by a sudden spring, 
slipped its feet down to his throat; for they 
were found in that posture, the sheep hanging 
on one side of the gate, and the man dead on 
the other.” “January 16. As Mr. Taylor, jun., 
anchorsmith, at Limehouse, was putting some 
old iron into the fire, the barrel of an old pistol 
happened to be in the parcel, which being loaded, 
in a little time went off, and unfortunately shot 





him dead. We mention incidentsof this kind from 
time to time, to put people on their guard.” 
We hear of some singular diseases a hundred 
years ago. Here is an example : “ A poor labour- 
ing family near Biddeston, in Norfolk, have been 
lately afflicted by a terrible disorder. The limbs 
of several of them having rotted off, though with- 
out any injury to their health, or the other parts 
of their body.” This case is thought so remark- 
able (as well it might be) that a special article 
is devoted to the subject in the Annual Register, 
on the authority of ‘Dr. Wollaston, of Bury, in 
Suffolk, who, however, lays the scene at Wat- 
tisham, and gives full details. He describes the 
disease as beginning with violent pains in the 
legs, and adds: “ in about four, five, or six days, 
the diseased leg began to turn black gradually, 
appearing at first covered with blue spots, as if 
it had been bruised . . . . and in a few days it 
began to mortify. The mortified parts sepa- 
rated gradually from the sound parts, and the 
surgeon had, in most of the cases, to cut through 
the bone, which was black and almost. dry.” 
One or two thefts are worth noticing,—the fol- 
lowing from its miserly character: “ February 
6.—An old man standing at the fireside of the 
Three per Cent Office at the Bank, was ob- 
served to pick up the coals and put them in his 
pocket, and afterwards went to the books and 
received his dividend upon 600/. stock. He 
was carried before a magistrate, where the coals 
where taken out of his pocket ; but by reason of 
his ag and his extreme penitence, he was re- 
leased.” And this one, for the profane humour 
of the thieves: “A little while since an elderly 
gentlewoman, at Brainwood, in Gloucestershire, 
had her box broke open, out of which she lost, 
in plate and money, to the value of 40/., in lieu 
whereof they left her the following consolatory 
letter: ‘ Madam,—Lay not up for yourself trea- 
sures upon earth, where moth and rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves break through and steal.’” 
While such, a hundred years ago, were the 
occurrences of the hour in England, ‘let us glance 
at some odds and ends of adventure that turned 
up in France. The year 1762 opened there 
with a very singular affair, which is told in the 
journal of the Avocat Barbier: “A sad, unfor- 
tunate, and critical event happened,” he says, 
“at Versailles, on Wednesday, the 6th (of 
January), before the king’s supper. There was 
a grand concert (supping in public) that day, 
and one of the body-guard, named La Chaux, 
having left the Salle des Gardes to buy some 
tobacco, passed through the Galerie des Princes, 
and descended by the long corridor which leads 
past the Contréle Général, and terminates nearly 
opposite the general entrance. In this corridor, 
which is very badly lighted, as is the custom 
at Versailles, at nine o’clock in the evening 
La Chaux was discovered stretched on the 
ground, with his sword broken, and wounded in 
several places. Assistance was procured and im- 


mediate information of the circumstance given | 
to the Comte de Saint Florentin, the Minister | 
of the King’s Household, and to the Grand |! 
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Provost of the palace, or his lieutenant, that a 
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rocés-verbal might be drawn up and an inquiry 
instituted. The story which reached Paris on 
the following day, was that the guard had met 
in the corridor two persons, one dressed in green 
with an edging of gold and wearing a couteau 
de chasse, and the other attired like an abbé, 
but without bands, and his hair smoothed down, 
who politely accosted him, inquiring if he could 
obtain admission for them to witness the cere- 
mony of the grand concert, they being strangers 
from the country. The guard replied that it 
was not in his power to do so, but they persisted 
in their request, and even offered him money 
to oblige them. After a few moments’ reflection 
he desired them to follow him, and led the way 
up-stairs, but they shortly stopped, saying they 
must go back, as the passages were so intricate. 
They accordingly retraced their steps, and the 
guard returned with them to the corridor, where, 
suspecting something wrong, he drew his sword 
to arrest them. The two men tlien fell upon 
him, broke his sword, and wounded him with 
the couteau de chasse, leaving him in that state, 
and then making their escape,” 

This lame story occasioned a good deal of 
discussion in Paris for a day or two, but “on 
Saturday, the 9th,” says Barbier, “it all fell 
to the ground, for then the report came from 
Versailles that the guard was a scamp, a fellow 
who had formerly can a Protestant, but, by 
abjuring “his religion, had obtained the protec- 
tion of Madame Adélaide” (one of the king’s 
daughters), “ that he was a man given to inven- 
tions, that he had perhaps been engaged in some 

rivate pursuit, or that, even without a quarrel, 

e had got up this story in order to show his zeal 
and earn some reward, that he had no serious 
wound, and that his coat was only cut on the 
arm and one or two other places, which he might 
have done himself; no abbé or any man in green 
had been found, but it was added, as a certain 
fact, that the guard himself was arrested and 
sent to the Bastille.” These rumours proved 
correct, but from the great political prison, La 
Chaux was peace to the Grand Chatelet, 
and thence brought to trial. There were no 
witnesses against him, but a knife was found on 
his person, the discovery of which led him to 
acknowledge that the whole story was a fabri- 
cation, and that he had invented it for the sole 
purpose of getting a pension. The poor wretch, in 
making this confession, wept bitterly, as well he 
might, for the sentence passed on him was to 
be broken alive on the wheel, having first made 
the amende honorable before the Cathedral of 
Notre-Dame, at the Louvre, opposite the gate 
of the Tuileries, and at the Gréve, in front of the 
Hotel de Ville, prior to the application of “ the 
question, ordinary and extraordinary,” for the 
crime of lése-majesté in the second degree. 
There were precedents for this cruel sentence, 
two similar cases having occurred, one of them 
in 1629, in the reign of Louis the Thirteenth, 
in the Chateau of Fontainebleau, the culprit 
being the Chevalier Georgian, who underwent 





his punishment; the other case happened in 
Henry the Third’s reign, when the date was 
beheaded. La Chaux was then taken to the 
Conciergerie, where he made an appeal, demand- 
ing the assembly of the Chambers, Tournelle 
and Grand’ Chambre, “parce qu’il était bon 
gentilhomme,” and it was thought his punish- 
ment would have been commuted to imprison- 
ment for life in one of the royal castles. He 
did not, however, avail himself of his letters of 
nobility, and no assembly of the Chambers took 
place, but he was tried again at the Tournelle, 
on the 11th of February, and instead of being 
broken alive on the wheel, his sentence was to 
be merely hung (“la Cour le condamne seule- 
ment a étre pendu).” On Thursday, the 14th 
of February, the unhappy victim of a barbarous 
law was brought out in the tombereau; “he 
made his amende, and was then taken to the 
Gréve, where he was hung at half-past four 
o’clock in the afternoon, in the presence of a 
great number of people, and died with great 
resignation.” Labels were affixed to his back 
and front, bearing these words: “ Fabricateur 
@impostures contre la sireté du roi et la 
fidélité de la nation.” 

The “peine forte et dure” might with greater 
justice have been applied in such a case as this: 
“Feb. 26.—They write from Paris, that as 
a wealthy citizen was lately walking in the 
Thuilleries, a person came up to him and bid 
him be on his guard, for that night he would be 
murdered. ‘The citizen retired after supper, as 
usual, to his bedchamber, having furnished him- 
self with fire-arms. At midnight three men actu- 
ally entered the room. One of them he shot dead, 
and with a second shot broke the arm of another. 
The third ran away. The person killed proved to 
be his own son, and the wounded person his 
nephew, who is now in prison along with the 
third assassin. This, says the writer, is the se- 
cond instance of the kind that has happened at 
Paris within the last three months: to such a 
height is licentiousness risen in that capital.” 
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